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AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in ils 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


est period of usage. Supreme A 
The specifications of of Merit 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Made by 
oor use in high-class : ° 
structures as wellas American Steel & Wire Company 
for the most exacting Chi 
outdoor exposure. cago New York Cleveland 
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‘ Works: WISSINOMING,; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of High Grade Mechanical Rubber Goods 


IRONSIDES Rubber Belt for transmission purposes. 
DESER 

EBONITE Steam Hose, EBONITE Air Drill Hose, 
DANIEL’S P. P. P. ROD PACKING and EBONI 
MOULDED GOODS, ETC. 


your company. 
QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


Rubber Belt for conveyi 
UAKER CITY and CROWN Water Hose 
SHEET PACKING PUMP VALVES, 


ore. 


, Send for our new catalog F-5. Hundreds of illustrations with complete description on above and many other 
4 articles used in the Mining Industry. Every mining office should have a copy. Write today using the letterhead of 
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The American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress is a voluntary association supported by 
the dues and fees of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest development 
and use of our mineral resources. 

Third—The stimulation of investment in practical mining operations by 
showing that mining is a legitimate business when intelligently conducted. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried 
on under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal co-operation through research and investigation as 
will furnish the basis for intelligent state legislation, and will solve those 
problems of economical production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to an increase in mineral production. 

Sixth—The improvement of the economic conditions underlying the coal 
mining industry. 

If you are interested in this work, now is the time to help; 
do not wait until those who are now carrying the burden have 
become discouraged. 

The appended application blank will show the way. Come in 
and bring the neighbor who should join this movement. Mail 
application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby make application for membership in THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
said organization and to pay the dues required by same. 


Occupation 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $15.00 ANNUAL DUES, $10.00 
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To the Members of the American Mining Congress: 


Do you know that you are the owners and pub- 
lishers of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL? 
We trust you will realize the responsibility of this 
ownership and that you will lend your active 
assistance in making the Journal a greater success. 


Real mining men should be active members. 
An application blank will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


Associate memberships are designed for those 
not actively interested in mining, but who are 
willing to assist a state Chapter of the Mining 
Congress in helping to develop the Mining industry 
within the State. All memberships include sub- 
scription to the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Every member of the Mining Congress should 
undertake to send in at least one application each 
month. Will you help by having the following 
blank filled in and mail to this office? 


SUBSCRIPTION AND APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations of said organization and to pay the dues required by same. Herewith 
find $1.00 fee and $1.00 dues for one year, including subscription to the Mining 
Congress Journal ($1.00 of which is designated as subscription to Journal). 


P.O. Address 
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If it happens in Washington— 


If it is of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 


interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 
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EDMUND B. KIRBY 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist 
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Mineral Properties 
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HARRIS-STEVENS COMPANY 
Engineers, Designers, Manufacturers, Modern Mine Cars 
First National Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WM. GRIFFITH 
Mining Engineer, Geologist 
COAL EXCHANGE, SCRANTON, PA. 


Specialty—COAL. Careful Reports, Estimates, etc. 
Interviews by appointment, New York or Philadelphia 


Thomas Marioneaux B.N.C.Stott Clarence M. Beck 
MARIONEAUX, STOTT & BECK 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Mining Law and General Practice 
405-6-7 Kearns Building SALT LAKE CITY 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
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THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


NINETEENTH CONVENTION 
PROVES BIG SUCCESS 


Never before, in the nineteen years 
during which the American Mining 
Congress has been in existence, has the 
future been so promising. At the con- 
vention held last month in Chicago, 
there was such unmistakable evidence 
of general appreciation of the work that 
the Mining Congress is doing that more 
effective endeavor in the future is 
certain. 

As with all cooperative organizations, 
the strength of the Mining Congress is 
judged by the nature of the support 
given it. When the busiest of busy men 
will travel long distances and take 
valuable time away from their own busi- 
nesses to join in a convention, it is 
absolute proof that their hearts are in 
the organization of which they are 
members. 

Any tendency toward apathy on the 
part of the membership of a cooperative 
organization robs it of its ability to 
accomplish. With the knowledge that 
the most active and the most representa- 
tive men in the mining industry are 
enthusiastic supporters of the Mining 
Congress and its work, the prestige 
enjoyed by the organization is increasing 
to the point where it has weight with the 
public and with those who make the laws. 


SALARY SCALE OF 50 YEARS 
AGO NO LONGER ADEQUATE 
Private enterprise is helping itself with 
alarming repetition to the trained men 
in the Government service. As the 
ranks thin, the difficulty of replacement 


with men of the same grade grows 
greater. Uncle Sam has not done much 
revising of his salary scale since the 
Civil War. The public interest can be 
served best if the remuneration, especially 
in the technical service, is made suffi- 
ciently attractive to enable the Govern- 
ment to have first choice of the more 
competent. 


WALTER DOUGLAS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Walter Douglas, the newly elected 
president of the American Mining Con- 
gress, needs no introduction to the mining 
industry. He is one of those busy men 
who finds time to do work for the public 
good. With his administrative genius, 
devoted in part tothe work of the Mining 
Congress, it is certain that there will 
be no interruption in the important work 
which the Congress has been doing. 
BALANCED ATTENDANCE 

DIFFICULT TO SECURE 

Some emphasis has been placed, in 
certain quarters, on the fact that the 
metalliferous portion of the mining indus- 
try was not represented at the Chicago 
Convention of the Mining Congress in 
proportion to the representation of the 
coal mining industry. While it is true 
that there were more coal mining men 
present at the recent convention, there 
is nothing surprising about it. A con- 
vention is certain to be attended more 
largely by those representing mining 
activities in adjacent territory. When a 
convention of the American Mining 
Congress is held in the West, metal- 
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liferous miners greatly outnumber the rep- 
resentatives of the coal mining industry. 

Considering the very active state of 
the mining industry, it is really a matter 
of surprise that so many mining men 
were able to attend. This is especially 
true with regard to the metal miners as 
they had such long distances to travel. 
The American Mining Congress is not 
controlled or influenced by any one class 
of mining men. It is working just as 
actively in the interest of the metal 
miners as it is in the interest of coal 
miners. 


EXHIBITORS ADD TO. 
SUCCESS OF CONVENTION 


Just as generous purchases of adver- 
tising space enabled us to print a more 
representative journal in November, 
the exhibitors at the Mining Congress 
Convention added materially to the 
success of the Chicago meeting. In 
another column a complete list of the 
exhibitors will be found. 

As most of the exhibitors took enough 
orders during the convention to more 
than pay for the expense and trouble, 
they expressed themselves as being more 
than satisfied, but even if no single order 
had been secured, an exhibit at such 
affairs as the Mining Congress Conven- 
tion is a certain indication of enterprise 
that does much to enhance prestige. 
It impresses many a potential buyer 
whose order may not be placed for a 
considerable interval. 


ANTAGONIZES NONE, 
IS LOVED BY ALL 


That a degree of affection, stronger 
than realized by most of us, exists among 
Mining Congress members for Carl 
Scholz, who just has retired from the 
presidency of the organization, became 
very evident at the recent convention. 
The watch which was given Mr. Scholz, 
while of considerable intrinsic value, was 
entirely inadequate to represent the 
esteem in which he is held by the donors. 

Mr. Scholz is one of those men so 
filled with the milk of human kindness 
that he unknowingly excites a degree of 
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affection that is uncommon. His per- 
sonality is one that antagonizes none. 

Mr. Scholz, a foreigner by birth, who 
knew no English until he already was 
an adult, has overcome the extraordinary 
number of obstacles which beset the 
path of a stranger in a strange land, and 
has left his imprint, deeply dented, in 
the affairs of one of the greatest American 
industries. For three terms he was 
president of one of the nation’s greatest 
cooperative organizations. He has done 
much to draw mine operators into a 
closer relationship that is making for the 
advancement of the industry. He has 
done a great deal to cause the wage 
earner and the general public to cast 
aside prejudicial suspicions which so 
often have prevented them from joining 
hands with the mining operator for the 
common good. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOR FOUND 
IN SOME MINING DISTRICTS 


H. C. McCaskey, chief of the mineral re- 
sources division of the Geological Survey, has 
returned from a trip to the three western offices 
of the Survey at San Francisco, Salt Lake City 
and Denver. This trip was made in connection 
with the work of the current fiscal year. Mr. 
McCaskey, in addition, visited some new 
quicksilver prospects near Morton, Wash., and 
Gold Hill, Oreg. : 

Mr. McCaskey reports that besides the ac- 
tivity among those prospecting for quicksilver 
there is also much interest shown in magnesite, 
manganese and many other of the rarer metals, 
which have become especially important since 
the outbreak of the war. In some of the regions 
he visited, Mr. McCaskey found a shortage of 
labor. 


DR. WHITE FIRST PROMULGATED 
THE ANTICLINAL THEORY 


“The anticlinal theory was first promulgated 
by Dr. I. C. White, about 1880. It is a theory 
to explain the accumulation of oil and gas in 
large quantities. From a study of the distribu- 
tion of oil and gas pools in relation to geologic 
structure, he discovered that the production was 
generally found associated with anticlines or 
earth folds. The anticlinal theory of oil and gas 
accumulation reulted from an attempt to explain 
this relation, and also to explain the relation of 
oil, gas and salt water, which were observed to 
occupy definite positions in the anticline. Gas, 
the lightest substance, being in the upper part of 
the anticline; oil, the next heavier, below the gas, 
and beneath the oil, the salt water.’’ (Extract 
from the addresss of J. C. McDowell at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) _ 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MINING 
CONGRESS WAS GREAT SUCCESS 


Walter Douglas, of Phelps, Dodge & Company, is Elected President—Mining 
Congress Gets Squarely Behind Western Idea of Conservation after 
Fight is Staged in Resolutions Committee—Attendance Large 


A decided stride toward uniform legislation 
covering coal mining; a clearer understanding of 
the obstacles which must be met before limited 
cooperation between coal companies may be 
effected; a more determined desire for a uniform 
cost accounting system and an unequivocal 
announcement in favor of the western idea of 
conservation were among the important results 
of the nineteenth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress, which was held in 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, November 13 to 16. 
Walter Douglas, of the Phelps, Dodge Co., was 
elected president of the Congress for the ensuing 
year. The place of the next meeting has not 
been selected. Birmingham, Ala., Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and Duluth are being urged strongly. 

That the mine operators of the country are 
more eager than ever before to cooperate not 
only among themselves, but with their employes 
and all other interests with which they come in 
contact was made very evident. The dog-eat- 
dog policy, which has been so much in evidence 
in the mining industry in the past, has become 
decidedly unpopular, the convention showed. 
Operators and wage-earners are making their 
conduct conform more and more to the golden 
rule, as was so clearly shown by the attitude of 
their representatives at this convention. 

The convention from start to-finish was a 
success. The coal section and uniform mining 
legislation section accomplished more than 
anyone had anticipated. The oil section de- 
veloped into a meeting of greater importance 
than had been expected. In putting through 
L. W. Trumbull’s public land resolution, a great 
victory for the western idea of conservation was 
scored. It will be recalled that a similar resolu- 
tion had failed to pass at a previous session of 
the American Mining Congress. It was not 
accepted by the Resolution Committee at this 
convention until several hours of acrimonious 
debate had taken place. 

There was some disappointment in the metal- 
liferous section. The attendance of the metal 
mining men was comparatively small. Several 
of those who were to have presented papers before 
this section were prevented at the last moment 
from being present. Despite the handicaps 
several interesting sessions of this section were 
held and much benefit was reported, especially 
by those who were interested in flotation and in 
the zinc industry. Due to the great demands 
for metals few of the operators could spare the 
time to journey to Chicago for the convention. 
The place of the meeting, of course, was not 
centrally located for metal miners, and this had 
considerable bearing on the matter of their 
attendance. Even with Chicago centrally lo- 


cated with regard to the coal mining fields, 
many of the operators were so busy as to be 
unable to attend at all. Many others came to 
Chicago for a single day only, but with it all the 
convention was largely attended and there was 
nothing left to desire in the spirit manifested. 

While the Mining Congress found it impossible 
to cooperate with the Uniform Mining Legisla- 
tion Section to the extent that was desired, it is 
believed that the Mining Congress will be able to 
forward this work by close cooperation with a 
separate association which grew out of the Mining 
Legislation Section. This section resolved itself 
into The Uniform Mining Laws Association. 
A. J. Moorshead, of the Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, was elected president of the new 
association. Robert Harlin, of the International 
Executive Board of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was elected vice-president, and J. G. 
Grossberg, of the Illinois Mining Investigating 
Commission was made secretary and treasurer. 
The resolution which was presented by the 
Uniform Mining Laws Association, which the 
American Mining Congress found impossible to 
pass, reads as follows: 

“‘Whereas the Conference on Uniform Coal 
Mining Legislation called by Governor Dunne, 
of Illinois, has requested that the American 
Mining Congress join in the appointment of a 
Commission which in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines, shall codify the coal mining 
laws of the various coal producing States, and 
prepare a fundamental law to be presented to the 
legislators of the several coal mining States; 
and has also requested that the Mining Congress 
use its influence in securing for the Bureau of 
Mines an appropriation from the United States 
Congress to defray the expenses of such a Com- 
mission, and, 

“‘Whereas, the American Mining Congress 
believes the object sought is a matter of great 
importance, but considers that the codifying of 
said laws and the preparation of a fundamental 
law can best be accomplished by the Bureau of 
Mines rather than by a Commission which 
could not be representative of the coal mining 
industry of the entire country. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the secretary 
of the American Mining Congress be requested 
to prepare a bill for presentation to Congress of 
the United States authorizing the Bureau of 
Mines to codify the coal mining laws of the sev- 
eral States and providing an appropriation nec- 
essary for carrying out the provisions of the act; 
and, further authorizing the Bureau of Mines to 
prepare the preliminary draft of such uniform 
coal mining law for presentation to the legislators 
of the several States.” 
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After the Uniform Mining Laws Association 
was formed it adopted this resoluticn: 

It is the sense of this organization that a 
commission of Uniform Coal Mining Legislation 
be selected to consist as follows: Three coal 
miners to be appointed by the International 
Executive Board of the United Mine Workers of 
America; three coal operators to be appointed 
by the American Mining Congress; and three 
members, no one of whom shall be identified or 
affiliated with the interests of either coal mine 
owners or coal miners or dependent upon the 
patronage or good will of either, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior as soon as he has 
been notified of the appointment of the miners’ 
and operators’ representatives; the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines to be an ex-officio 
member of the Commission. 

The duties of this Commission shall be to 
draft and report to the next annual meeting of 
this organization, a tentative code of uniform 
coal mining laws to be recommended for adop- 
tion to the legislatures of the several coal mining 
States. 

We earnestly request Congress to appro- 
priate the requisite funds to the Federal Bureau 
of Mines for the purpose of cooperating in carry- 
ing on the work of the Commission, 


RESOLUTIONS WHICH WERE 
ADOPTED AT CONVENTION 


The resofutions adopted by the American 
Mining Congress Convention give an idea of 
the importance of some of the matters which 
were under discussion. The more important 
resolutions adopted follow: 


PUBLIC LANDS 


This resolution was introduced by L. W. 
Trumbull, state geologist of Wyoming: 

Whereas, the increasing expense of courts, 
schools, asylums, hospitals and other State 
institutions, the building and maintenance of 
roads, and the administration of law over its 
whole area, cannot be supported by a tax levied 
upon less than one-half of the area of the several 
States without undue and unfair burden; and, 

Whereas, the policy laid down by Abraham 
Lincoln that ‘‘The public lands are an imper- 
manent national possession held in trust for the 
maturing States,” and the liberal administration 
of laws framed to make such policy effective 
have worked great advantage to the West and 
to the nation; and, 

Whereas, the recent restrictive administration 
of the public laws and the efforts to make more 
difficult the acquisition of title to mineral and 
other public lands in the West have been largely 
instrumental in preventing settlement, in re- 
striction development and hampering the prog- 
ress of the mining industry and preventing it 
from keeping pace with industrial advancement 
in other lines of effort; and, 

Whereas, the proposed policy for the Federal 
easing of mineral and other lands will keep from 
the State taxing power valuable property, which 
should contribute to the support of State insti- 
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tutions, will prevent investment, restrict develop- 
ment, foster monopoly in the hands of those who 
have already acquired title to the public domain 
and make necessary a system of Federal control 
and espionage subversible of free institutions, 
expensive of administrations and repugnant to 
the feelings of a free people, therefore, be it 
Resolved, that we urge upon the Department 
of the Interior of the United States, a more 
liberal administration of our public land laws, 
that we disfavor the adoption at this time of 
any system of Federal leasing of mineral and 
other lands, or the enactment by Congress of 
any laws relating to public lands having a 
7 to restrict the development of the 
Jest. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 


Carl Scholz introduced this resolution: 

Whereas, the information which the Federal 
Trade Commission has acquired within the time 
of its existence, has placed it in possession of 
data and other information on costs which will 
enable it to do much toward the improvement 
in conditions of the employes, aid the mine 
owners and at the same time subserve the inter- 
ests of the public, and 

Whereas, the American Mining Congress 
recognizing the many difficulties which confront 
the mining industry and believing the conserva- 
tion of life and mineral resources are vital to 
the welfare of the nation; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we recommend 
that the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to enact such legislation and make such 
appropriation as will enable the Federal Trade 
Commission to devise uniform systems of ac- 
counting applicable to the different branches of 
the mining industry. 


AS TO OIL LANDS 


Former Governor J. N. Gillett, of California, 
introduced this resolution: 

Whereas this Congress is deeply interested in 
the just operation of the mining laws and, 

Whereas as a result of certain land withdrawal 
orders by the President of the United States 
and of legislation by Congress, many persons 
who at great expense, and, as adjudged by the 
courts, have in good faith, developed the oil 
lands of the country, are threatened with eject- 
ment and forfeiture of their developed lands and 
their investments; 

Therefore be it resolved, that in all such cases 
we urge prompt and appropriate legislative 
relief so that those who have in good faith de- 
veloped such lands shall be protected. 


FOR INCREASED SAFETY 


T. L. Lewis, former president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, introduced the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, in mine safety work, one of the 
most serious problems encountered, is the lack 
of personal cooperation on the part of some 
operators and also on the part of some miners, 
thus preventing the success of the work of pro- 
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moting mine safety and reducing the number 
of accidents and fatalities in the mining industry, 
and 

Whereas, while much has been accomplished 
it is believed to be vastly important that every 
possible agency looking to greater safety in 
mining operations shall be enlisted and that 
efforts be made to secure the active cooperation 
of those agencies which thus far have not 
voluntarily given their best support to the 
movement. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that a com- 
mittee of seven be appointed, which shall 
investigate this important subject and report 
its findings and recommendations to the next 
annual convention of the American Mining 
Congress. 


AS TO LAW REVISION 


The Denver Civic and Commercial Associa- 
tion introduces the following resolution: 

Whereas, as the Federal mining laws now in 
force have resulted in controversy, litigation 
and expenses together with the retardation of 
mining development during long periods of liti- 
gation, as exemplified in all mining districts where 
these laws are enforced; and, 

Whereas, a notable effort’ has been made by 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America and the American Mining Congress to 
secure comprehensive, intelligent investigation 
of the conditions that have arisen from evils in 
the existing Federal statutes; and, 

Whereas, the situation is one so complicated 
that a thorough and intelligent investigation is 
an essential preliminary to the modification of 
the mining laws; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American 
Mining Congress heartily concurs in and sub- 
scribes to the movement to bririg about such an 
investigation by a competent, nonpolitical 
commission, to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, and to consist of three 
men, all of whom shall serve without pay; one 
of the commission to be a mining attorney, 
another a mining engineer, and the third a 
prominent mine owner; all of whom shall be 
thoroughly familiar with the defects in and the 
operation of the present mining laws. This 
commission, after thoroughly investigating the 
defects of the present law, shall formulate the 
necessary remedial legislation for the benefit of 
Congress, and hold itself an advisory body 
during the consideration of such legislation by 
Congress. 

WOULD BETTER SERVICE 


The following resolution was introduced by 
the Uniform Legislation Section: 

Whereas, any law is only as useful as its 
enforcement. The safety of many thousands 
of lives and many millions in property is de- 
pendent upon a proper enforcement of the mining 
laws. 

Therefore, it is the sense of the American 
Mining Congress that the mine inspection ser- 
vice, like the Army and Navy, and police and 
fire departments, should be scrupulously and 
rigidly kept out of politics. 


In view of forthcoming changes of adminis- 
tration in a number of States, the press is re- 
quested to give this resolution the widest possi- 
ble publicity. 


WATER POWER 


Judge Frank H. Short introduced the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, conflict of laws and jurisdiction 
covering the development of water powers in 
the United States, makes the use of vast unde- 
veloped water powers commercially difficult 
if not impossible, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the American 
Mining Congress in meeting assembled at 
Chicago, Ill., November 18, 1916, that the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the several States be urged to enact such 
laws and regulations as shall facilitate to the 
greatest degree and safeguard, the utilization of 
existing undeveloped water powers for industrial 
and domestic purposes, thus conserving and 
permitting the developing of our natural re- 
sources, and be it further 

Resolved, that such laws should encourage and 
permit development of this resource and all of 
the other resources of the public land states 
without discrimination and under laws and 
conditions in all respects as favorable as those 
applicable in the States having no public lands, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Congress, the legislatures of the 
States and the Government and State depart- 
ments having present jurisdiction. 


Many of the mining men who attended the 
convention declared they were repaid for 
the expense and loss of time occasioned bv 
the trip by the opportunity offered to look 
over the commercial exhibits. Many of the 
leading supply houses had attractive dis- 
plays of their products on one of the floors 
of the Hotel, which was given over to the 
convention. 

Those who had exhibits are: Haggard Mar- 
cusson Co., Chicago; R. & J. Dick, Limited, 
Chicago and Glasgow; Central Foundry Co., 
Chicago; State of Arizona; Roebling, Chicago 
and Trenton; Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
General Electric, Chicago; Justrite, Chicago; 
Macomber & Whyte, Chicago; Link Belt, 
Chicago; Miller, Earle & Miller, Chicago; 
Ameling Core Drill Co., St. Louis; Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Chicago; Electric 
Storage Battery, Philadelphia; Tool Steel Gear 
& Pinion Co., Cincinnati: Florida Oil Flotation, 
Pensacola; U. S. Bureau of Mines: E. Christman, 
Massilon, Ohio; Draeger Oxygen Appliance Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Coal Age and Engineering and 
Mining Journal, New York; Stromberg Carlson 
Co., Chicago: Vulcan Fuel Co.; American Mine 
Door Co.; Sullivan Machinery Co.; Mining 
World, Siehe Garment Co., H. N. Elmer, Agent; 
J. D. Fate Co., Plymouth, Ohio; Carbic Mfg. Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

When announcement was made that a me- 
morial volume devoted to observation on the life 
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and work of Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, had been 
published, numerous tributes to the late director 
of the Bureau of Mines were called forth. 

Attendance at the convention was well above 
the average. The interest was unusually keen. 
The convention was divided into sections and 
much more was accomplished at this meeting 
than at any previous assemblage of the Mining 
Congress. In addition to the general session 
each day there were meetings of the Uniform 
Mining Legislation section, coal section, oil 
and gas section, metalliferous section and the 
public lands section. 

Extracts from many of the papers which were 
read at the convention appear as separate items 
throughout this number of the JOURNAL. 


BUREAU OF MINES LOSES 
TWO PROMINENT MEN 


Two prominent members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Mines have tendered their resigna- 
tions recently that they may accept private 
employ. W. A. Williams, chief of the petroleum 
technology division is to become assistant to 
the general manager of the Empire Gas & Fuel 
Company, of New York. Mr. Williams will be 
stationed at Bartlesville, Okla. His resigna- 
tion takes effect January 1, 1917. Mr. Williams’ 
salary with the Bureau of Mines is $4,800. 

Karl L. Kithil, who was designated a short 
time ago to*take charge of the Tucson mining 
station, has resigned to go with Schlesinger 
radium interests. His office will be in Denver 
The salary attached to the Tucson station is 
$4,000. 


DR. PAYNE TALKS INTERESTINGLY 
ON GRAVELS IN SIBERIA 


Thermodynamics as applied to gravels to be 
worked - hydraulically or by dredging were 
discussed interestingly by Dr. Henry Mace 
Payne, of New York, at the Monday night 
session of the Mining Congress Convention. 
With the aid of the steroptican, Dr. Payne was 
able to point out with great clearness the applica- 
tion of his theories on gravel deposist in Siberia. 
Dr. Payne is on a lecture tour which will include 
a number of the important mining schools. 


OUTLOOK FOR CHEAPER COAL 
IS NOT PROMISING 


“Anyone who is at all cognizant of the trend 
in price of labor and material can see little hope 
of relief in lower costs for these items. Further- 
more, observation of the advances made in 
mining methods in the last decade or two 
affords slight warrant for belief in any charge 
of wasteful operation. As consumers of coal 
we might do well to imitate the economy now 
enforced iby the producers in their engineering 
practice.”’ (Extract from the address of Geo. 


Otis Smith at the Mining Congress Convention.) 
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OPERATORS SLOW TO FOLLOW 
THEORY OF OIL OCCURRENCE 


“Tt is now over thirty years since Dr. I. C. 
White first advocated his anticlinal theory of the 
deposition of oil and gas. Practical operators 
have been very slow to take full advantage of 
this important theory. No doubt their reluc- 
tance or failure to adopt it in guiding them in the 
search for new pools, and in developing known 
deposits, was due to a lack of full understanding 
of the application of the theory. The most 
common belief seemed to be, that to be correct, 
the theory should prove universally successful in 
its application. It is a common trait to expect 
too much of any new theory stepping out in 
advance and upsetting the equanimity of estab- 
lished practice, especially among men who have 
gained their knowledge by the sweat of their brow 
and long years of hard, practical operation.” 
(Extract from address of J. C. McDowell at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 


COOPERATION MEANS HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE RECOVERY OF COAL 


“Much of our very best bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coals, as well as anthracite, have been 
lost through methods that must be deemed 
wasteful in the light of present knowledge, but 
which under the circumstances could not be 
avoided. It is not through reckless competi- 
tion, but through properly regulated cooperation 
that the highest possible recovery may be ob- 
tained, waste in mining, preparation, distribu- 
tion, and utilization, reduced to a minimum, the 
public adequately served and protected, labor 
receive its just reward and capital a fair return.’ 
(Extract from address of E. W. Parker at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 


LAW SHOULD STIMULATE 
PROSPECTING, VAN WAGENAN HOLDS 


“A mining law has for its purpose the attain- 
ment of two ends, namely, to secure the dis- 
covery of mineral deposits, and to encourage 
their development. The first has to do with 
the occupation of prospecting, while the latter 
is a matter of mining engineering. As mines 
cannot be developed until they are discovered, 
it seems clear that the paramount purpose of 
such law must be to stimulate the activity of 
the prospector.” (Extract from address of 
F. W. Van Wagenan, at the Mining Congress 
Convention.) 


Effect of Idle Mines 


“Even with the average low resource cost of 
bituminous coal, the state of competition that is 
tied up with idle and half-worked mines results 
in an average total cost that is little below the 
average selling price.’’ (Extract from the ad- 
dress of Geo. Otis Smith at the Mining Congress 
Coavention.) 
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DANGEROUS PRACTICES 
SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


’ The exhibit made by the Bureau of Mines at 
the Mining Congress Convention was precise 
as well as practical. The feature of the exhibi- 
tion particularly worthy of mention was a set 
of 200 underground photographs illustrating 
dangerous practice, with its results, and proper 
practices in bituminous coal mining. Fifty of the 
most common accidents were pictured in a series 
of from two to five photographs each. The 
set of pictures was made by the Bureau in 
cooperation with the Ellsworth Colleries Co. 

A set of photegraphs and diagrams illustrated 
“rock dusting’’ in bituminous coal mines and 
the applicaton of rock dust barriers. A set of 
metal and coal mine accident statistical charts 
and charts showing the growth of the rise of 
permissible explosion and of electric mine lamps 
was exhibited. The following is a list of the 
apparatus displayed: 

Fleuss Prato oxygen miners’ rescue apparatus. 

Draeger (by-pass) oxygen miners’ rescue 
apparatus. 

Fleuss one-half hour breathing apparatus. 

Bureau of Mines oxygen resuscitator. 

Surgeon’s emergency chest. 

Bureau of Mines first-aid cabinet for miners. 

Mine air sampling outfit. 

Coal sampling outfit. 

Burrell gas detector. 

Approved safety lamp. > 

Set of approved electric mine lamps. 

Canary bird—carbon monoxide detector. 

Map of United States showing field activities 
of the Bureau. 

Floor plan and elevation of new all-steel 
mine rescue cars under construction. 

Set of the Bureau’s publications. 


GAS TIGHT ROOFS URGED 
TO LESSEN FIRE HAZARD 


The most effective means known of reducing 
the fire hazard of oil in steel storage would be 
the equipment of all steel tanks with gas-tight 
steel roofs, properly vented, so as to eliminate 
any possibility of back-firing. All steel tanks 
and pipe lines connected to them should be 
thoroughly grounded electrically. The wooden 
roofs at present in use on steel tanks may be 
greatly improved by the addition of a substantial 
metallic sheathing, making good gas-tight elec- 
trical connection with the shell of the tank, 
thoroughly grounding the tank electrically, and 
making the roof gas-tight. The electrical con- 
nection between the metallic covering, over the 
wood, and the shell of the tank, may be made by 
bringing the sheathing over and under the angle 
iron at the top of the shell. This joint should 
be made gas-tight by means of caulking or a 
suitable materia! used as a gasket. The top 
angle should be tightly caulked to the shell, 
using additional rivets where necessary.” (Ex- 
tract from address by Garrett B. James at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 
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A CARTOONIST’S CONCEPTION OF 
WALTER DOUGLAS 
The Mining Congress’s New President 


“OPPORTUNITY” AND 
“RESPONSIBILITY” MUST 
GO HAND-IN-HAND 

“Tn this present moment the two words that 
seem to have made the deepest impress upon our 
minds are ‘Opportunity’ and ‘Responsibility.’ 
And let us not forget for a single moment that 
we cannot own the one and disown the other. 

“Usually, in the affairs of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, opportunity knocks but timidly. But 
with us the knock of opportunity is so imperious 
that it fairly batters down the door.” (Extract 
from address of C. L. Dering at the Mining 
Congress Convention.) 


LABOR TROUBLES STOP 
MINES IN SOUTHWEST 

An official report to the Federal Reserve 
Board from the Dallas bank says: 

“The copper industry continues active and 
the mines of west Texas and Arizona are running 
on full time. The coal mines of Oklahoma and 
west Texas, however, have suspended operations 
temporarily on account of labor disturbances. 
Reports from the New Mexico coal mines indi- 
cate,that scarcity of labor is causing difficulty in 
filling orders. Demands are 
heavy.” 
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LIGNITE GOOD GAS PRODUCER 
BUT HAS SOME DRAWBACKS 


There are two extensive lignite fields in the 
United States. One occupies the western half 
of North Dakota, the northwestern corner of 
South Dakota, and the extreme eastern part 
of Montana; and the other occupies a wide belt 
across Texas and the other Gulf States. 

The lignite beds of North Dakota and 
Montana are very extensive, both as regard 
thickness and geologic distribution. The exact 
number of beds has never been determined, 
but it seems probable that over most of the 
field in that region there may be from six to 
twelve, ranging in thickness from 4 to 35 feet. 
In the Texas field the beds are not known to be 
quite so thick, nor to underlie quite so large an 
Many of those that are worked range 
from + to 10 feet in thickness, and there is every 
reason. to believe that the beds are much more 
extensive than present development indicates. 
It has been estimated that in the States of 
Oklahoma, Texas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana there are at least 1,090,000,000,000 
tons of lignite in beds over 3 feet in thickness. 

There is considerable difference in the quality 
of the lignite of the two regions above mentioned. 
That of the northern region is largely composed 
of logs of wood, which still retain their shape, 
though reduced to the condition of true lignite. 
It contains when mined about 40 per cent of 
moisture, which, of course, soon evaporates in 
a dry climate; and the lignite on shrinking 
cracks badly, soon falling to pieces. The 
Texas lignite is not nearly so woody in its com- 
position, apparently being composed mainly of 
small fragments of plants such as seeds and 
spore-cases. Much of it shows no trace of 
woody structure, and resembles ordinary brown 
clay. The Texas lignite is a somewhat better 
fuel than that from the northern region, being 
a little more like cannel coal, that is richer in 
bituminous matter. It, however, contains a 
heavy percentage of moisture, usually about 35 
per cent when mined, and slacks in much the 
same way as the lignite from the northern fields. 

On account of the heavy percentage of mois- 
ture and the slacking when this moisture is 
evaporated, it will not pay to ship this lignite to 
any great distance: and when it is shipped it 
must be protected from the weather by shipping 
in box cars. It also is of lower fuel value than 
ordinary coal and hence requires a larger grate 
surface to give the same amount of efficiency. 
With specially constructed furnaces, it makes a 
fairly good steaming fuel, and answers very 
well for domestic purposes. It has been used 
as a fuel for the manufacture of producer gas, 
and in tests carried on by the Geological Survey 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1914 it was found 
that, by the aid of a producer and a gas engine, 
greater efficiency could be obtained from North 
Dakota lignite than from the very best steaming 
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coal of West Virginia, used under an ordinary 
boiler and steam engine. Lignite has also been 
used for the manufacture of briquets. It is pos- 
sible to make briquets of this material even with- 
out a binder, but so far as experiments have gone, 
the cost of manufacture is greater than the value 
of the briquet after it is manufactured. Lignite 
also has another feature which detracts greatly 
from its value as a fuel, that is its liability to 
spontaneous combustion, especially after it has 
slacked down or when it has been crushed to 
small fragments. In this condition it will take 
fire very readily, especially after a rain. 


EVERY EFFORT MADE TO 
ELIMINATE REFUSE FROM COAL 


Coal is washed to reduce impurities, ash and 
sulphur, and thus to improve the quality of the 
product either for the market or for making coke. 

From the time the coal is broken down in the 
mine, every effort is made to eliminate the refuse. 
Miners are penalized for loading out dirt with 
the coal; bone and slate are removed on the 
picking tables in the tipples: and those alive to 
the best interests of the property never miss an 
opportunity to reject refuse found in mine or 
railroad cars. The motto of the progressive 
companies is “‘a clean product.” 


BAD TIME TO FOLD HANDS, 
DECLARES DR. W. R. WHITNEY 


There was never a time when we Americans 
could so illy afford to fold our hands as at the 
present. 

“May it not be that we are in a state of coma, 
induced by superficial prosperity and prolonged 
by the relatively scattered and disorganized 
conditions of our more recent past? For ap- 
parently good resaons, we have of late years 
entered upon a policy of discouraging the growth 
of corporations, of stranding the railroads, 
and of forcibly stopping large water power 
developments, and now we learn from the press 
that Germany and England are busy bringing 
about the union of competing manufacturing 
companies in order to strengthen home industry. 
England is planning a system of general indus- 
trial research to generally assist her manufac- 
turers after the war. The scientific and en- 
gineering societies of Germany are banding 
together under a single president so as to render 
their cooperation more effective. These peoples 
are becoming aware of their power when acting 
collectively and of their dependence upon and 
interest in national undertakings to an extent 
unthought of a few years ago. 

“Can we not in some way, without the pres- 
sure of war or the force of immediate necessity, 
determine by fair means and by enlightened 
public opinion the best policies to pursue in our 
many debated difficulties?” (Extract from the 


Mining Congress Convention paper of Dr. Willis 
R. Whitney.) 
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SEATTLE CHOSEN AS SITE FOR MINING EXPER- 
IMENT STATION IN NORTHWEST 


In Addition Bureau of Mines is to Undertake Cooperative Work with University of 
Idaho at Moscow and with the Oregon Bureau of Mines at Corvalles— 
Seattle Station to Serve Southern Portion of Alaska 


Seattle has been selected by the Secretary of 
the Interior as the site of the mining experiment 
station for the Northwest. This decision was 
made on the recommendation of Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines. Mr. 
Manning, in company with F. G. Cottrell, chief 
metallurgist of the Bureau and Dorsey A. Lyon, 
who is to be in charge of the station, visited all 
the cities applying for this station and collected 
a large amount of data which was presented in 
support of the claims of the individual cities. 
After close consideration had been given to all 
facts presented, Mr. Manning, Mr. Cottrell and 
Mr. Lyon all decided in favor of Seattle. Secre- 
tary Lane concurred with this view. 

In discussing the selection of the site for the 
station, Mr. Manning said: 

“‘All of the data collected upon the trip was 
carefully weighed and the respective claims 
presented by the different localities were con- 
sidered. The various needs of the whole 
region under consideration, especially in regard 
to interrelationship of its various parts, were 
modified and broadened by this careful study of 
the representations made by those best ac- 
quainted with the industry in each center. 

“Tt has not been an easy matter to make a 
final decision on the location of the station, and 
even now the final decision is to a large extent 
based upon assumption as to the future policy 
with regard to the location of other stations, 
and the extension of a less formal cooperation 
to other existing institutions in the general 
region under consideration. 

““As the result of careful consideration of the 
data collected regarding the problems to be 
undertaken and the facilities for cooperation 
offered in each case, I felt impelled to recommend 
that the station be established at Seattle, Wash., 
in cooperation with the University of Wash- 
ington and that in connection with the work of 
this station, cooperation also be carried on with 
the University of Idaho at Moscow and with the 
State Bureau of Mines at Corvalles. 

“The station at Seattle will be able to handle 
all the problems not otherwise provided for at 
the other stations by cooperative work, and 
also will take care of the problems which are 
met with along the southwestern and south- 
eastern coasts of Alaska. By locating the sta- 
tion at Seattle, it will be possible to lay special 


emphasis upon electrometallurgical work, which 
is a matter of great importance, not only to the 
northwestern part of the United States, but 
to all the Alaskan coast as well. 

“The establishment of these metallurgical 
experiment stations constitutes one of the most 
constructive steps that has been taken by 
Congress in the upbuilding of our mineral 
industry. 

“It is a most deserved recognition of an in- 
dustry which now has a yearly output of prob- 
ably two and one-half billion dollars and which 
is next to agriculture in its importance to the 
welfare of the country. The experiment sta- 
tions come to the West at a time when they are 
peculiarly needed. The great impetus which 
has been given the industry through the Euro- 
pean war and the coincident development of 
the so-called oil flotation process in the utiliza- 
tion of the lower grade ores have emphasized 
the necessity for such research aid as only the 
Federal Government can give. With the de- 
velopment of metallurgical processes, many of 
which are now under way, I expect in the near 
future to see a much greater industry, enjoying 
greater prosperity and employing more men, 
with the utilization of the low-grade mineral 
deposits to their highest extent. Already there 
are signs that this is coming. Old mines are 
being reclaimed, abandoned dumps, which con- 
tained supposedly worthless material, are being 
worked over, and many prospects that hereto- 
fore were not considered workable are being 
turned into substantial mines.” 

At the Chicago convention of the American 
Mining Congress, Sidney Norman read this mes- 
sage to the Congress from the Northwest 
Miners’ Association: 

‘Knowing the great part played by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress in the successful fight for 
recognition of the mining industry by establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Mines, your delegates call 
attention to the adverse criticism aroused in the 
Northwest by some unfortunate circumstances 
concerning location of the Northwest Mine 
Station. We believe that this is a subject that 
might properly be discussed at length, in order 
that conclusions may be drawn that would tend 
to remove prevalent friction and thus restore the 
high opinion formed of the Bureau under the 
ideals that have governed its conduct in the past. 

‘Spokane does not appear here as a contender 
for that honor. It does, however, ask the aid of 
this convention in furthering any legitimate plan 
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that will insure location of that site at some point 
in close tough with the great Coeur d’Alene and 
other districts in northern Idaho, western 
Montana and eastern Washington. The isola- 
tion of the station at a point far removed from 
these districts would defeat the very object it is 
intended to attain and would at the sane time 
destroy the growing value and influence of the 
Bureau.” 


BITUMINOUS TRADE BETTER 
THAN IT HAS BEEN SINCE 1903 


Discussing the situation in the Cleveland 
district the manager of the Federal Reserve 
bank reports to the board here as follows: 

“So far as price and demand are concerned the 
bitumious coal trade is in better condition than 
it has been since the anthracite strike in 1903. 
The companies, however, ate hampered in 


making deliveries owing to scarcity of railroad | 


equipment, both cars and motive power, as well 
as inability to obtain sufficient labor. There is 
a tremendous shortage of coal in the Northwest. 
Prices at the mine have been from $2.15 to 
$3.50 per ton, and show the excitement which 
prevails in the market. It is reported that some 
industrial concerns have been forced to use their 
storage coal which is carried from year to year 
for emergencies. Furnace coke demand is in 
excess of the supply. Crude oil and gas opera- 
tors are more active even than early in the spring 
when oil reiched $2.60 a barrel.” 


+ 


FAY’S STATISTICAL WORK 
IS COMPLIMENTED HIGHLY 


An unusual tribute has been paid to A. H. Fay, 
statistician of the Bureau of Mines, by Frederick 
L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Hoffman is regarded 
as a pioneer in the collection of accident statistics. 
Referring to Mr. Fay, Mr. Hoffman said: 

“T would like to express my very high regard 
for the work that Mr. Fay has done. Mr. 
Meeker has properly said that getting out 
statistics and doing the right kind of statistical 
work was just as important information as 
digging in the ditches and getting out the coal. 
Mr. Fay is the first man in this country to make 
order out of chaos. Until the Bureau of Mines 
took up this work the so-called statistics of 
the mining industry were always a delusion anda 
snare. Today our mining accident statistics 
are not only the equal of any foreign statistics, 
but they are very much better. They give us 
much more detailed information in a thoroughly 
digested form. With indefatigable industry he 
has dug out all the reports for forty-four years, 
and he has brought them all together in a manner 
that those of us who have tried for years and 
years to do, but have absolutely failed to 
accomplish. It is true he has had the coopera- 
tion of everyone, but he could not have had that 
cooperation if he had not been self-sacrificing and 
as efficient as he has been, and yet that man today 
has not even a real title to the position nor the 


proper status that his work entitles him to. 
The United States Labor Commissioner, in his 
field, has not been anywhere nearly as successful 
in bringing about the cooperation in labor sta- 
tistics as Mr. Fay has brought about in mining 
statistics. All over the country every mine 
inspector cooperates with him, giving greater 
efficiency to the Bureau of Mines. In season 
and out of season he is working to bring about 
cooperation between the Federal Bureau and 
the State Bureaus. That must be brought 
about. We must have better cooperation. 

“Absolute accuracy is not necessary. It is 
not even desirable, because the cost of absolute 
accuracy exceeds value. If you are going to 
put too heavy a strain on the mining companies 
for statistics, they will not do the work for you; 
they cannot do it. They must be taught the 
limitation of statistics, that you cannot prove 
all things that you would like to prove by means 
of these statistics. 

“Now, take the question of shaft accidents. 
You can sub-classify shaft accidents to the 
extent of several pages, comprising all the things 
that might happen. I, at one time, tried to 
make up some statistics of men killed in mines. 
You would never have thought of it, but every 
year we killed a dozen men by icicles dropping 
down the shaft. That is a very important 
matter. I do not know in the matter of shaft 
accidents that there is a more important duty 
than for the man on the cage to see to it that no 
ice forms in the shaft. There is always water 
running down, and in the winter time it is freez- 
ing, and these heavy icycles used to fall down the 
mine and kill a man every once ina while. That 
is just a minor matter, apparently. You can 
bring that all out if you follow up the work that 
Mr. Fay is doing, by classifying each accident 
in detail. I would like to emphasize the work 
that Mr. Fay is doing in the Bureau of Mines, 
which I think is entitled to the highest appre- 
ciation.” 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE NEEDS 
POLICY AS TO PATENTS 


“A foremost need at present would seem to 
be the definite location of responsibility for the 
study and gradual development of a compre- 
hensive and consistent system of administration 
of the whole subject of patents within the 
government’s own service. 

This guiding and unifying element between 
the different departments should be permanent 
in its character and organization, as the work 
must constantly develop and maintain a thor- 
oughly up-to-date and helpful relation to the 
industries. The fundamental aim of govern- 
ment patents need be in no sense that of de- 
structive competition with private enterprise, 
but on the contrary, should be to aid, encourage 
and stabilize the latter by supplying some of the 
connecting links for whose early development it 
might be particularly hard to secure private 
backing, even though the final result was of 
recognized public benefit.” (Extract from F. 
G. Cottrell’s address at the Mining Congress 
Convention.) 
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WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS 


A summary of the principal withdrawals and restorations during the period, March 4, 1913, to 


October 31, 1916, in acres is as follows: 


Outstanding Outstanding 

withdrawn Withdrawn Restored withdrawn 

March 4, during during October 31, 

1913 period period 1916 


FIRST-AID TRAINING HAS 
USES OUTSIDE OF MINES 


An engineer of the Bureau, of Mines reports 
that his training in first aid possibly saved the 
life of his three-year-old son. The boy at- 
tempted to crawl downstairs while ill, and fell. 
His father reached him about 10 or 15 seconds 
after he fell and he was not breathing. He shook 
the boy and slapped him on the back to start 
his breathing, but this treatment did not succeed. 
He then placed the boy on his stomach on the 
floor in the position recommended for the 
Schaefer treatment for artificial respiration, 
The boy’s jaws were forced open with difficulty, 
when his tongue fell forward and almost im- 
mediately his throat seemingly cleared, and he 
soon took a deep whistling breath. After a few 
seconds he took another breath and became 
consciqus. 

It is probable that when he fell he struck the 
back of his head, which caused his tongue to 
fall back into his throat and prevented his 
breathing. The time that elapsed after he 
fell until he took his first breath was estimated 
to be 114 to 2 minutes. His lips had become 
quite blue and his body, with the exception of 
his jaws, quite limp, therefore his recovery was 
probably due to the prompt treatment. He was 
placed under the care of a doctor for a day or 
two and regained health rapidly. 


WAGES REPRESENT HALF 
OF THE COST OF COAL 


“Should you be interested in summing up 
the various costs and striking a balance between 
labor’s share and capital’s return, you would find 
that the mine worker, the trainman, and the 
wagon driver together receive fully half of the 
price of the anthracite delivered at your house, 
and the same three classes of labor receive not 
less than half the price paid by the average con- 
sumer for the cheaper soft coal.” (Extract from 
the address of Geo. Otis Smith at the Mining 
Congress Convention.) 


WASTE HAS INCREASED 
AS PRODUCTION ADVANCED 


“Increase in production has been accompanied 
by unparalleled waste, in both the production 
and utilization of our mineral wealth, and alto- 
gether too little regard for the health and safety 
of the men whose labor converted the natural 
resources into the commercial products. A 
people of restless energy, indiv idualistic, eager 
for immediate success, and having little regard 
for the lessons of the past, we have indulged in 
an orgy of hasty exploitation, with the result 
that already we are nearing the limit of maxi- 
mum production of some minerals.’’ (Extract 
from address of Van H. Manning at the Mining 
Congress Convention.) 


DISAGREE AS TO INFLUENCE 
OF MINE WORKERS UNION 


E. H. Weitzel, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, made the point in the Uniform Mine 
Legislation section that it was difficult to enforce 
discipline among members of the United Mine 
Workers. Seemingly, he said, the members of 
this order feel that the authority of the company 
is not final, which in many cases results in a 
serious interference with efficiency. 

This statement »was challenged by Mr. 
Harlin, of the United Mine Workers, who said: 
“Tf Mr. Weitzel’s company had displayed the 
right kind of spirit inf getting acquainted with 
the position of the United Mine Workers in this 
matter, he would be more competent to express 
an opinion. The United Mine Workers are 
ready to aid in every possible way the rigid en- 
forcement of safety laws. Even a superficial 
knowledge :of ‘the record of our organization is 
sufficient to show that we have gone more than 
half way at all times in the matter of cooperation. 

J. Dalrymple, chief mining inspector of 
Colorado, advocated that mine foremen be 
held responsible for the setting of timbers in 
mines. He urged that the mine foreman have 
authority to remove from the mone any em- 
ploye disregarding safety practices. 
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PRESENTATION OF WATCH TO CARL SCHOLZ 
FEATURE OF CHICAGO BANQUET 


Social Portion of Mining Congress Convention Program Was Highly Successful— 
Six Hundred Guests Join in Singing Old Time Songs at Smoker—Judge 
Short and Col. Pope Speak at Banquet 


Coupled with the important business trans- 
acted at the Chicago Convention of the American 
Mining Congress were several pleasant social 
features. The more important of these was the 
banquet held in the ball room of the LaSalle 
Hotel on the night of November 16. It was on 
this occasion that the members of the Mining 
Congress presented Carl Scholz, the retiring 
president, with as fine a preduct of the watch 
makers’ art as money could buy. Mr. Scholz 
has served three terms as president of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress and during that time has 
been an indefatigable worker in its interest. 
He has done much to increase the usefulness of 
this organization which is now exerting a national 
influence recognized by all who mine, as was 
testified to by so many of those who attended 
the convention at Chicago. 

The presentation of the watch to Mr. Scholz 
impressed all those who saw it. Mr. Scholz had 
started to deliver his farewell address. Before 
he had proceeded far he was interrupted by E. 
W. Parker, of the Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, who quite to Mr. Scholz’ surprise began a 
rambling talk, the theme of which was ‘‘time.”’ 
Mr. Scholz had no idea that a gift was forth- 
coming and his perturbation was the source of 
considerable amusement as Mr. Parker rambled 
on in his talk abcut “time.”” He even recited 
poetry with a bearing on time. Finally Mr. Scholz 
turned to the toastmaster and whispered if by any 
chance Mr. Parker had departed from his policy 
of total abstinence. As nearly every one present, 
judging from Mr. Scholz’ expression and possibly 
by reading his lips, could divine the nature of 
the question it was with greatest difficulty that 
those at the banquet tables suppressed the desire 
to burst into laughter. Finally Mr. Parker drew 
to a close his dissertation on “time” and pre- 
sented the watch. The utter surprise of Mr. 
Scholz brought forth a great demonstration 
from those assembled. The applause continued 
for several moments. Mr. Scholz attempted to 
thank the members of the Congress for their gift 
but words failed him. 

In response to toasts Col. George Pope, of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association,and Judge 
Frank H. Short, of Fresno, Cal., spoke interest- 
ingly. Col. Pope pointed out the intimacy of 
the relationship which exists berween the miners 
and manufacturers. Judge Short built his 
discourse on the following parable: 


“Uncle Sam being the father of four sons, 
and so that we would have our history and 
our geography straight, we will call them 
East and North and South and West, and 
Uncle Sam being a good father, generous, 
perhaps, to a fault, proceeded to distribute 
to his three elder sons, East and North and 
South, all of that portion of the estate that 
went to them and their children. Whether 
he did it wisely or unwisely we don’t know, 
but that he did it we cannot deny. And 
that portion of the estate that fell to the 
younger brother, West, was not supposed to 
be worth a very great deal, being mostly 
deserts and mountains and wilderness and 
all that sort of thing. But West was quite 
an industrious fellow, inclined to exploration 
and all that sort of thing, and he began to 
demonstrate that by taking those wonderful 
rivers that head in those real mountains and 
traverse real valleys into the world’s most 
majestic sea, by the development of the 
power and the distribution of water it began 
tu look that the inheritance of the younger 
brother, West, was really pretty near one- 
quarter of the estate, and it was about 
that time that a great idea of regeneration 
and moral uplift seized the minds of East 
and North and South. And the more they 
thought about it the worse they felt about it, 
and finally they went to Uncle Sam and 
said, ‘Father, in the distribution of that 
portion of your estate which you have dis- 
tributed to us and to our children you have 
sinned against heaven and in the sight of 
ali men and have greatly impaired the fam- 
ily estate. The only recompense that we 
can suggest and the only atonement is that 
you take, seize and hold that portion that 
was supposed to belong to the younger 
brother for the benefit of the whole Sam 
family.’ ” 

Much of the success of the banquet was due 
to George T. Buckingham, the toastmaster. 
Mr. Buckingham with his eloquence and wit 
added materially to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. 

Xtach credit is due the management of Hotel 
LaSalle for the success of the banquet, the 
smoker and the arrangements for the convention 
in general. The facilities of the hotel were 
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generously placed at the disposal of the Mining 
Congress. 
The menu served at the banquet follows: 


TOMATO FARCIS, VANDERBILT 


CLEAR GREEN TURTLE, EN TASSE 


CELERY SALTED ALMONDS OLIVES 
BROOK TROUT, AU BLEU 
POTATO PERSILLADE CUCUMBERS 


BROILED SWEETBREADS ON TOAST 
GREEN PEAS, BONNE-FEMME 


ROAST JUMBO SQUAB, AU CRESSON 


SALAD—LA SALLE 
CHATELAIN DRESSING 


FRESH STRAWBERRY SOUFFLE ALASKA 
ASSORTED CAKES 


DEMI-TASSE 


‘Fair and Warmer”’ Cocktail 
Imported Cigars 
Cigarettes 


More than 600 men occupied places at the 
tables which filled the great ball room of the 
Hotel LaSalle on the night of November 14 
when the members of the Mining Congress and 
their guests met at asmoker. While the refresh- 
ments were being served a very capable troupe 
of entertainers added materially to the success 
of the convention. One of the features of the 
smoker was the singing of old-time songs by all 
present. Aided by the musical director and 
orchestra those present made the place ring with 
such songs as: “ Hail! Hail! The Gang’s all Here’”’; 
“Don’t Bite the Hand That’s Feeding You’’; 
“Rings on My Fingers’’; ‘Oh, You Beautiful 
Doll”; ‘Dixie’; “‘The Star Spangled Banner, 
and “Hello, Hawaii, How Are You.” 

While the members of the Congress were 
enjoying the smoker their wives were enter- 
teined at a theater party. 


USE OF PERMISSIBLE 
EXPLOSIVES INCREASES RAPIDLY 


“The Bureau of Mines has been responsible 
for a revolutionary change in the use of explo- 
sives in coal mines. It pointed out the dangers 
attending the use of black powder in mines that 
were gaseous or filled with coal dust, and urged 
the substitution of what it termed ‘permissible 
explosives,’ those that had successfully passed 
severe tests. In the year 1906 only 2,000,000 
pounds of these permissible explosives were used 
in the coal mines of the United States. In 1915 
the amount of permissible explosives sold was 
27,360,000. pounds, or nearly fourteen times as 
much as in 1906." (Extract from address of 


Van H. Manning at the Mining Congress Con- 
vention. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
COAL PRICES MAY COME 


“Study of present conditions in the coal mining 
districts fails to encourage the idea of govern- 
mental operation of the 7,000 coal mines in this 
country. More in line with the trend of public 
sentiment in the last decade, however, is govern- 
mental control in the interest of the consumer 
by regulation of prices, and to judge from the 
facts of experience in the regulation of trans- 
portation of other public utilities, the public 
coal commissions will be given sufficient dis- 
cretionary powers to safeguard the interests of 
producer and consumer alike, and even manda- 
tory requirements, either legislative or executive, 
will be subject to judicial review.’ (Extract 
from the address of Geo. Otis Smith at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 


MEMBERS OF MINING CONGRESS 
PRAISE SCHOLZ AND CALLBREATH 


Tribute was paid by members of the Mining 
Congress to the retiring president, Mr. Scholz, 
and tothe secretary, James F. Callbreath, at 
a members’ meeting held during the Mining 
Congress Convention. The fact that as busy a 
man as Mr. Scholz would take a portion of his 
time toward forwarding cooperation among those 
connected with the mining industry was the 
theme of those who commended him. 

The large amount of work which has been done 
by the Mining Congress with a very small 
amount of money is one of the accomplishments 
of Mr. Callbreath’s work, which was compli- 
mented. 

The establishment of a Bureau of Mining 
Economics, modeled after the Bureau of Railway 
Economics in Washington, met with favor at 
the members’ meeting. 


THINKS THE COAL INDUSTRY 
WELL MAY BLAME ITSELF 


“The Coal Industry of this country does not 
occupy that position which it should in the 
Industrial World. And there is no one to blame, 
except those who are engaged in that industry, 
and it remains for the operators and miners 
through their own efforts to make out of the 
industry that which they are entitled to.”’ (Ex- 
tract from address of Thomas M. Gann, at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 


NO REWARDS OFFERED FOR 
DISCOVERY OF MINERALS 


No reward has ever been offered by the United 
States Government for the discovery of a tin, 
nickel or any other metallic deposit. Numerous 
inquiries are reaching Washington with regard 
to such a reward. It is thought probable that 
publication has been made of some fanciful tale 
of a bonus being offered for the discovery of 
these metals. 
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COKING OF ALL COAL WILL 
MEAN A CLEANER NATION 


The close relation between coal, shale, 
peat, oil and gas, was brought out with singular 
clearness by Dr. W. F. Rittman in an address 
before the oil section, at the Mining Congress 
Convention. He showed how benzine toluene, 
etc., are the bases for the manufacture of 
practically all dyes and explosives. While coal 
as such does not contain benzine and toluene, 
these materials are formed in the distillation 
process, and can be made from any one of the 
other materials. , An all-coal source for artificial 
gas must be found, Dr. Rittman declared. 
He believes it is well within the range of possi- 
bility to enrich the gas from the by-product 
oven. 

Dr. Rittman predicted the general use of 
smokeless fuel within the comparative near 
future. While all the volatile matter will not 
be removed in the partial coking of this fuel, 
it will be reduced to 6 or 10 per cent. He be- 
lieves means will be found for the coking of any 
kind of coal, which he said will mean a cleaner 
nation. 


“The total amount of money appro- 
priated by the Federal Government in 
behalf of agriculture for the present fiscal 
year is $35,553,852. ; 

“The total amount of money appro- 
priated by the Federal Government for 
this year for mining is $2,333,075. This 
includes the total appropriations of the 
Bureau of Mines and the United States 
Geological Survey. 

“The per captia contribution of the 
people forthe betterment of agriculture 
is 34 4-5 cents. 

“The per capita contribution of the 
people for the betterment of mining is 
2 3-10 cents. 

“The gross value of all agricultural 
products in the year 1915, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, is $10,- 
501,636,000. 

“The gross value of all raw mineral 
products for the year 1916, as estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey, is 
$2,373,000,000. 

“The per capita production of agricul- 
ture is $102.94. 

The per capita production of mining is 
$23.26. 

‘While the value of the agricultural 
production of the country is less than five 
times that of the mineral production, the 
mineral production, the per capita appro- 
priation for agricultural investigations is 
fifteen times the per capita appropriation 
for mineral investigftion.” (Extract from 
the Mining Congress Convention Address 
of Van H. Manning.) 
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A CARTOONIST’S CONCEPTION OF 
COL. GEO. POPE 
at the Mining Congress Convention 


MINING NOT SO WELL 
ORGANIZED AS AGRICULTURE 


“Mining is becoming better organized, and a 
number of organizations, notably the American 
Mining Congress, are now working in its behalf, 
but we have much farther to go to reach the stage 
of organization attained by agriculture.” (Ex- 
tract from address of Van H. Manning at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 


ADEQUATE ACREAGE NECESSARY 
TO CONSERVATION OF OIL 


“Tf you would prevent waste of oil and natural 
gas, if you would do away with careless drilling 
methods, excessive production charges and stor- 
age losses, if you would insure the production of 
the maximum amount of oil at the minimum cost, 
if you would help to maintain a reasonable price 
for petroleum and its products in the years to 
come; then do your part in creating a public 
sentiment in favor of adequate acreage. If you 
take one step toward imbedding the acreage 
idea in the popular mind, or incorporating it 
into State legislation, or embodying it in oil- 
field practice, you will have assisted in conserv- 
ing the oil and gas deposits of the United States, 
and will have rendered a valuable public service.” 
(Extract from address of Max W. Ball at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 


Only One Settlement Possible 


“This oil question cannot be settled until it is 
right, and such a settlement cannot be made 
which does not protect the interests of those 
who entered upon the lands in good faith and 
developed the property by discovering oil’’ 
(Extract from address of Roy A. Bishop at the 
Mining Congress Convention.) 
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HOLD MEMBERSHIPS IN 
MANY SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


Members of the Bureau of Mines staff have 
membership in scientific societies as follows: 

Alabama Safety Association; American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; Ameri- 
can Chemical Society; American Electrochemical 
Society; American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers; American Institute of Metals; American 
Institute of Mining Engineers; American Iron 
and Steel Institute; American Mining Congress; 
American Physical Society; American Society 
of Civil Engineers; American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; American Society of Social and 
Political Science; American Society for Testing 
Materials; American Waterworks Association; 
Botanical Society of America; British Institute 
of Metals; British Iron and Steel Institute; 
Canadian Mining Institute; Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America; Colorado Metal Miners 
Association; Colorado Scientific Society; En- 
gineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania; 
Engineers Society of Washington; Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania; Frieburg 
Geol. Geschellschaft; Geolegical Society of 
America; Geological Society of Washington 
2 ©: Illinois Academy of Science; Illinois 
Mining Institute; Illinois Society of Engineers; 
Indiana Academy of Science; Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy (London); Institute of Mining 
Engineers (Great Britian); International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry; International En- 
gineering Congress; Kentucky Mining Institute; 
Lake Superior Mining Institute; Mine Inspectors 
Institute of America; Mining and Engineering 
Society of Alaska; Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America; National Conservation 
Society; National Geographic Society; National 
Safety Council (includes N. M. S. A.); Natural 
Gas Association; Pittsburgh Smoke Abatement 
League; Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute; Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education; Society of Tennessee Mine 
Foreman; Southwestern Mine Safety Associa- 
tion; Washington Academy of Science; West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute; Western Society 
of Engineers;W yoming Society of Civil Engineers. 


MUCH ENERGY WASTED 
IN RETAILING OF COAL 


“Tt has been said that it costs more to deliver 
a quart of milk in the city of New York than it 
does to get it from the cow to the city. What 
can be more illustrative of useless expense than 
half a dozen or a dozen milk wagons from as 
many different establishments delivering milk 
in one city block? Delivery of coal is not 
exactly akin to delivery of milk, for one coal 
cart cannot deliver 50 to 100 tons of coal as a 
milk wagon delivers that many quarts of milk, 
but there is just the same more waste energy in 
the retailing of coal than in its mining, prepara- 
tion, or transportation, or possibly all of them 
put together.” (Extract from address of E. W. 
Parker at the Mining Congress Convention.) 


A CARTOCNIST’S CONCEPTION OF 
GEO. H. CROSBY 
at the Mining Congress convention 


RESPIRATION RESTORED 
BY UNIQUE METHOD 


A surgeon in one of the Southern coal pro- 
ducing States, recently invented a new method 
of establishing respiration by reflex action. He 
had been using ordinary methods for several 
hours and was barely keeping the patent alive, 
although he had worked very hard. Happening 
to see a comb on a dresser, near the bed on which 
the patient lay, he took it and drew it smartly 
across the nose, the teeth of the comb coming 
into contact with the septum between the 
nostrils. The patient at once began to breathe 
and his respiration soon became normal. It 
was necessary to repeat the operation several 
times, but the patient finally recovered. 


Only One Excuse 


“The only reasonable excuse that the Navy 
can give for desiring to appropriate the land in 
the possession of the oil men is that the property 
has already been developed, and producing oil 
wells drilled at an expense of millions of dollars 
are upon the land ready for use.” (Extract from 
the address of Roy A. Bishop at the Mining 
Congress Convention.) 


Rises from 60 cents to $11.65 


Tungsten (powder) sold as low as 60 
cents a pound a few years ago. In 1915 
ferro-tungsten reached $8.50 and in 1916, $9.75 
for the contained tungsten. Powder was not 
greatly different but a little was sold as high 
as $11.65, 
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FINISHED MATTE AT SUDBURY 
CONTAINS 55 PER CENT NICKEL 


In a publication entitled “‘Some Notes on the 
Mines and Smelter of the Canadian Copper 
Company, Copper Cliff, Ont.,’’ prepared for 
the Twelfth International Geolcgical Congress, 
the following notes are given about the reduction 
of the nickel-bearing pyrrhotite of Sudbury, Ont.: 

“To understand the smelting operations, it 
must be premised that copper and nickel matte 
smelting is entirely opposite in its principle to 
the blast furnace treatment of iren ores. In the 
iron furnances, the operation is conducted in a 
reducing atmosphere, with the intention of 
reducing all the iron present to metallic form 
and preventing its passage into the slag. In 
copper and nickel smelting, on the other hand, 
the operation is conducted in a strongly oxidizing 
atmosphere,- with the intention of driving as 
much as possible of the iron into the slag, and 
saving only the copper and nickel with sufficient 
sulphur to prevent their oxidation. Copper and 
nickel combine with sulphur in the blast furnace to 
form what is known as matte. This matte 
contains iron in amounts which vary inversely 
with the amount of oxidation attained on the 
roast yard and in the blast furnace. If the ore 
is roasted to 10 per cent suplhur, the furnace 
matte may contain 30 to 40 per cent copper 
nickel, and from 40 to 30 per cent of iron, while 
if the ore is roasted to about 14 per cent sulphur, 
the furnace matte may contain only 18 to 20 
per cent copper nickel, with about 50 _per cent 
iron. It is evident that if the ore is poorly 
roasted, the oxidation attained in the blast 
furnace must be relatively greater than is 
necessary with well roasted ore. This furnace 
oxidation is attained by the addition of quarts 
in the blast furnace. This quartz prevents the 
rapid smelting of the ore, and by holding it in 
the blast furnace, under the influence of a 
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powerful blast of air, allows the oxidation of 
about 50 per cent of the sulphur and iron, con- 
tained in the roasted ore. The iron oxide formed 
on the roast yard and in the blast furnace, 
combines with the quartz to form a slag which 
contains about 55 per cent iron oxide, in the 
form of silicate of iron. This silicate of iron can 
often be found in crystalline form on the slag 
dump. 

Limestone is used as a flux only when the 
furnaces are in poor condition. The addition 
of a lime base to the slags lowers their melting 
point, and thus allows the cleaning of accretions 
from the sides of the blast furnace. In certain 
cases, when the ores are very rocky and partic- 
ularly if much aluminium is present, the addi- 
tion of a small amount of limestone to the charge 
is indicated. 


The melted products flow continuously from 
the furnace into an oval brick-lined settler. 
In this settler the matte separates from the 
slag, . .. . The slag runs continuously from 
the settler into pots, which are taken to the dump. 
The matte is tapped from the bottom of the 
settler into pots and transferred to the con- 
verter building. This furnace matte contains 
about 6 per cent copper, 16 per cent nickel, 47 
per cent iron and 27 per cent sulphur. It is 
treated in the converter department by blowing 
air through it to convert the iron into iron oxide, , 
which iron oxide, as fast as formed, unites with 
quartz or mine rock, which is placed in the con- 
verters as a flux. The continuous blowing of 
air through the matte, and the continuous 
removal of the iron in the shape of converter 
slag, removes the iron from the matte and-leaves 
a final product containing about 80 per cent 
copper nickel, with about 0.5 per cent iron and 
19 per cent sulphur, which is known as Bessemer 
matte. 

The converters are cylindrical iron vessels, 
37 feet long by 10 feet diameter, lines with 
magnesia brick and capable of rotation on a 
horizontal axis. A slot shaped opening in the 
front of the converter allows the slag to be 
poured off as desired. 

The finished matte, which contains 25 per 
cent copper, 55 per cent nickel, 0.5 per cent 
iron and 19 per cent sulphur, is cast into slabs, 
broken by hand, loaded into box cars and shipped 
to the refineries i in Bayonne, N. J. 


BRUTE FORCE AND HIGH SPEED 
ARE ADDED IN AMERICA 


“T want to emphasize the necessity which 
confronts us of devoting greater attention to 
natural sciences and to the unearthing of those 
values of natural knowledge which nothing but 
mining in facts will provide. I want to see our 
country get out of the habit of too exclusively 
awaiting fundamental discoveries from abroad 
and merely developing them by the applica- 
tion of brute force and high speed.” (Extract 
from the Mining Congress Convention paper of 
Dr. W. R. Whitney.) 
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Latest Mining Patents 


Concentration of Ores, No. 1203375. This 
invention is by Fleury James Lyster, of Broken 
Hill, New South Wales, Australia, assignor by 
Mesne Assignments to Minerals Separation 
American Syndicate (1913) Ltd., of London, Eng. 

This invention relates to improvements in 
the concentration of ores and is particularly 
applicable to the separation of mixed zinc and 
lead sulphide ores. 

The object of this invention is to separate 
metalliferous portions of an ore such as the sul- 
phide of lead (galena) from other portions of 
the ore, and more particularly to effect a dif- 
ferential or selective flotation in the treat- 
ment of mixed zinc and lead sulphide ores, to 
wit: The separation of lead and_ sulphide 
(galena) from zinc sulphide (blende), obtain- 
ing a product relatively rich in lead on the 
one hand, and a zinc product relatively low 
in lead on the other hand. 


ROC K-DRILL 


No. 1203284. This invention is by Daniel S 
Waugh, of Denver, Colo., Assignor to the Denver 
Rock Drill Manufacturing Company of Denver, 
Colo., a Corporation of Delaware. 

The invention relates more particularly to 
that type of rock drills in which the drill is 
advanced to its work by fluid pressure. In this 
type it is the usual practice to employ a feed 
cylinder and a feed piston operating therein. 
One of these is connected to the motor. For 
certain types of work it is desirable that the 
cylinder be connected to the motor and the 
piston has a rod or spur projecting from the 
rear end of the feed cylinder. 

It is one of the objects of the present invention 
to employ the above described specific arrange- 
ment and to provide in connection therewith, 
conveniently accessible means for controlling 
both the supply of the motive fluid to the feeding 
means and the arms, and also to control the 
supply of the cleansing fluid. 


BY-PRODUCTS FROM COAL 

No. 1204647. This invention is by Harvey 
P. Bostaph, of Detroit, Mich. 

This invention has reference to a process of 
obtaining coke and by products from coal, and 
its object is to produce coke containing such a 
percentage of volatile matter as to provide a 
smokeless fuel burning freely with a long flame, 
and also to produce condensable by-products of 
superior quality and of increased quantity. 


PROCESS OF EXTRACTING METALS 


No. 1204843. This invention is by Sidney E. 
Bretherton and Frank L. Wilson, of Berkeley, Cal. 
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This invention relates to a process of extract- 
ing metals of commercial value from their ores. 

The object of the invention is to provide a 
process for the extraction of certain metals such 
as zinc, cadmium, copper, nickel, cobalt and 
other commercially valuable metals from ores 
containing the same. 

The invention possesses other advantageous 
features. Any suitable apparatus may be used 
for carrying out the process. The process is 
especially adapted for use in connection with 
zine sulphide ores. 


CHEMICAL CONCENTRATION 

No. 1204932. This invention is by Charles 
S. Bradley, of New York, N. Y. 

This invention relates to the concentration or 
recovery of ore values by wet chemical methods. 
The invention comprises an improved method 
of conducting the operations of chemical con- 
centration, apart from the specific materials 
or chemical reactions employed. The invention 
further comprises a number of improved chemical 
treatments which are of especial importance in 
the concentration of ore values. 

According to this invention the operations 
are conducted in such a manner that the neces- 
sity for chemical analysis is largely avoided and 
excesses of the reagents employed may be main- 
tained without loss, whereby complete extrac- 
tion is obtained and the operations proceed with 
a minimum of attention and the supply of acid 
radical and oxygen may be readily and positively 
adjusted. Where metals of variable valency 
are to be recovered the presence of high valency 
compounds is highly advantageous to the extrac- 
tion as they aid in the dissolving of the values 
and tend toward complete extraction. On the 
other hand, the separation of the values from 
the solution and their ultimate recov ery in 
highly concentrated form may be more economic- 
ally effected from the low valency compounds 
as these are already partially reduced. 


MINING MACHINE 

No. 1205076. This invention is by Albert 
Ball, of Claremont N. H., Assignor by Mesne 
Assignments to Sullivan Machinery Company, 
of Boston, Mass, a Corporation of Massa- 
chusetts. 

This invention relates to mining machines, 
being more particularly intended to provide 
improved means for feeding and guiding a 
mining machine while performing the cutting 
operation, 


ORE ROASTING FURNACE 


No. 1203613. This invention is by John 
Harris, of Sheffield, England. 
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This invention relates to rabbling appliances 
for mechanical ore roasting furnaces of the type 
in which the rabblearms project into the interior 
of a hollow shaft longitudinally divided into 
channels for the conveyance of the cooling fluid 
to the arms, its object being to provide improve- 
ments in the means for securing the arms to the 
shaft and in the arrangement of pipes for supply- 
ing cooling water to the arms by the employ- 
ment of which, when the arms are water cooled, 
the shaft itself may be air cooled with or without 
a forced draft and any one arm may be more 
easily and quickly removed or replaced without 
disturbing any other parts, while the same fittings 
may be used to secure when desired an air cooled 
arm to the shaft. 


LIQUID SEPARATION OF IRON ORES 

No. 1203897. This invention is by Arthur J. 
Moxham, of Wilmington, Del. 

The object of this invention i$ to concentrate 
iron ore and reduce the percentage of silicious 
material or gangue. It has been proposed to 
take ore containing in its natural state combined 
water, organic matter or any other reducing 
agent, and also containing a much higher per- 
centage of silicious material than is advantageous 
for use in the blast furnace, and subject the same 
to ordinary calcination for the purpose of driving 
off the combined water or other matter capable 
of being driven off by heating. This increases 
the specific gravity of the oxide of iron while the 
specific gravity of the silicious material is not 
increased. Anything increasing the difference 
between the specific gravity of the constituents 
of the ore that it is desired to separate acts 
advantageously in the process of separation. 


CONCENTRATOR 


No. 1204333. This invention is by Lynn W. 
Barner, of Hetland, S. D. 

This invention relates to improvements in 
concentrators for ore separators of the reciprocat- 
ing type, and particularly to improvements in 
the construction of the separating elements 
proper whereby the precious metal is separated 
from the material by which it is carried. 

The primary object of the invention is to 
provide a novel construction of concentrating or 
separating mechanism by means of which the 
material is carried through a long range of travel 
within a comparatively small working area and 
subjected throughout such course to separating 
actions by which maximum efficiency of opera- 
tion is secured. A further object of the inven- 
tion is to provide a construction of mechanical 
concentrator or separator which is economical in 
construction and operation. 


Aviator Carries Ad. Contract 


Advertising invaded the air when Victor 
Carlstrom, the aviator, at the end of his Chicago 
to New York flight in his big biplane delivered 
to the New York Times an advertising contract 
of 50,000 lines placed by the Mahin Advertising 
Company, of Chicago, for the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, of Akron, Ohio. 
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SALES OF ZINC ORE ARE 
RUNNING AHEAD OF 1915 


An official report to the Federal Reserve 
Board from the Kansas City bank says: 

“A report recently issued shows that the 
joplin (Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma) district pro- 
duced 8 per cent. of the total lead ore in the 
United States last year, the value thereof 
being in excess of two and one-half million 
dollars. The production for the first thirty- 
nine weeks of 1916 sold for more than the entire 
1915 production. Zine ore produced will also 
exceed that of 1915, the value of that sold the 
first forty-one weeks of 1916 exceeding the total 
sold last year. 

“According to State estimates, Colorado’s 
metal output for 1916 will be more than 25 per 
cent larger than last year, the greatest in the 
history of the State. New mines are still being 
located, old mines are being reopened,. every 
miner in the State has work, and there is an 
unprecedented demand for labor at the mines. 

“The complete success of the flotation pro- 
cess, referred to last month, is said to have been 
established at Goldfield, a number of deep shafts 
are in progress, and preparations are under way 
by the principal producing companies to increase 
their ore-handling facilities. An unusually rich 
body of ore has been encountered at Cripple 
Creek at a depth of more than 1,900 feet. It 
was formerly assumed that below 1,000 feet the 
district would be worthless in so far as the pro- 
duction of gold is concerned. Since the first 
of the year 350 new mining companies, the 
majority of which are liberally financed, have 
been incorporated to operate in this State. 

“In the Mid-Continent oil field a further con- 
traction is reported from the Cushing and Sham- 
rock districts, the total production in the Mid- 
Continent field now being placed at approxi- 
mately 340,000 barrels daily. The Cushing 
field, when at its height, alone produced almost 
this daily total. Lack of water for drilling has 
held back considerable work. Last month 
witnessed a decline in the number of completed 
wells and also in new work. October is ex- 
pected to witness a gain in both completed wells 
and in new work, as the purchasing: companies 
are taking all oil. Many wildcat tests are under 
way in Kansas and Wyoming. The develop- 
ment of Wyoming’s oil resources is progressing 
rapidly.” 


TELLS FRIENDS NEVER TO 
MISS MINING CONVENTION 


A very prominent mining man writes as 
follows concerning the two days he was able to 
attend the sessions of the Mining Congress 
Convention: 

“T do not believe I ever spent two days so 
filled with interest or that were as instructive. 
I have told my friends since coming home that 
no one in the mining industry can afford to 
miss a Mining Congress Convention. I expect 
in the future to be a regular attendant.” 
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LATE L. M. JONES WAS HONOR 
MAN IN CLASS AT COLUMBIA 


L. M. Jones, the mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, who was asphyxiated on 
October 20, 1916, while assisting in recovery 
work after an explosion at the mine of the 
Jameison Coal and Coke Co., at Barrackville, 
W. Va., was born at Cleveland, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1883. 

On February 19, 1909, he entered the service 
of the Technologic Branch of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, taking up his residence at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. In 1910, when the work of the Technologic 
Branch was transferred to the Bureau of Mines, 
Mr. Jones entered the service of the Bureau 
and continued in the service up to the date of 
his death. 

He was a graduate of the Columbia School of 
Mines and was one of the honor men of his class. 
His leadership of men, beginning thus early in 
life, characterized his last effort in a humane en- 
deavor to save life. He was leading his men 
when he gave up his life. 

Mr. Jones was a mining engineer of excep- 
tional ability and had immediate charge of the 
experimental mine at Bruceton, Pa. In this 
capacity he developed many safeguards that 
are instrumental in saving life in the coal mines. 
It was at the experimental mine that the coal 
operators of the United States received their 
first real impressions of the destructiveness of 
an explosior of coal dust without the presence 
of gas and were given demonstrations as to the 
methods to be pursued in preventing such 
disasters. The fact that the death record among 
the miners during the last year was the lowest 
in the last sixteen years emphasizes the worth 
of Mr. Jones’s efforts in behalf of the miners. 
Mr. Jones was an important factor in the develop- 
ment of more orderly and safer methods of 
rescue work. He died a martyr to the cause, 
as three other rescuers of the Bureau have died. 

The roll of Bureau of Mines heroes, who have 
given up their lives to save others, now includes 
Joseph E. Evans, rescuer, killed at Throop, Pa., 
April 7, 1911; John Ferrell, killed at Cherry 
Valley mine, Cherry Valley, Pa., January 20, 
1912; Edward Evans, killed at Rock Springs, 
Wyo., September 30, 1913; and L. M. Jones, 
killed at Barrackville, W. Va., October 20, 1916. 

Mr. Jones left a wife and two children, and 
under the new Federal Compensation Act, 
Mrs. Jones will receive $420 a year during her 
widowhood, and on behalf of each of the children, 
$120 a year until the children reach the age of 18. 


COPPER COMPANY'S PROFIT 
REACHES $4,000,000 IN MONTH 


A report to the Federal Reserve Board con- 
tains the following statement: 

“The enormous wealth from production of 
copper has some reflection in the large percent- 
age of increase in deposits shown by the banks 
of Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. The profits of 
a single copper company in Utah are said to 
have reached $4,000,000 in one month.” 


A CARTOONIST’S CONCEPTION OF 
GEO. CUSHING 


at the Mining Congress convention 


RICE TO STUDY PROBLEMS 
IN CANADIAN MINES 


The Canadian Government has made arrange- 
ments with George S. Rice, chief engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, to study the dangerous 
phenomena caused by the presence of gas in the 
mines of the Crow’s Nest District of British 
Columbia. Mr. Rice has been granted a leave 
of absence so as to take advantage, in a private 
capacity, of the offer made by the Canadian 
Government. The Bureau also realizes that 
this experience is likely to be of very great 
value in the solving of similar problems in 
American mines. 


METAL MINING METHODS 
TO BE STUDIED CLOSELY 


Roy R. Horner, a mining engineer, has been 
selected to take charge of the investigation of 
metal mining metheds which is to be conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines. His headquarters for 
the present will be Salt Lake City, but it is 
understood that his investigation will be ex- 
tended later to other portions of the country. 
His salary is $3,600 annually. 


Steel Prices Soar 


High speed steels before the European War 
were from 60 to 80 cents a pound, de- 
pending somewhat on the maker, and the 
maker’s name was probably an indication of 
the quality. After the beginning of the war 
prices rose to $3.00 during 1915 and during 
the first six months of 1916 the price was 
$3.40 a pound, according to F. L. Hess of the 
Geclogical Survey. 
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DE FACTO GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO EXPLAINS 
ITS MINING DECREES 


Authoritative Statement Presents Mining Situation from Viewpoint of Carranza— 
Thousands of Americans Intensely Interested in Decrees Affecting 
Their Property Rights 


Considerable controversy and uncertainty 
have arisen among American mining men in 
connection with the various decrees issued by the 
de facto government of Mexico. Owing to the 
fact that the American public has several hundred 
millions of dollars invested in mining enterprises 
in Mexico, a request was made at the Mexican 
Embassy here for a concise statement of the 
situation. The following semi-official statement 
of the situation has been furnished THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, and is published in full 
herewith. 

Under Spanish law all minerals underneath 
the surface were the property of the Crown 
and those who exploited them were required 
to pay a goodly percentage to the king for 
the privilege. 

When Mexico gained her independence the 
minerals became the property of the nation, 
except coal and oil, but the payment to the 
government for the exploitation privilege 
was materially lessened. 

The owner of the surface of the land does 
not own the mineral, and the latter is sub- 
ject to denunciation by anyone, subject to 
payment for damage done to property of the 
surface owner. 

The new production tax, as will be seen by 
the accompanying decree, is fixed at 10 per 
cent ad valorem on gold and silver and 5 
per cent on copper and other metals. The 
old tax averaged 4% per cent. 

For purposes of comparison it may be 
stated that the Canadian Federal tax on pro- 
duction was 13 per cent before the present 
war, and is now understood to be consid- 
erably higher. 

The old Mexican tax on mineral-bearing 
lands taken up under the mining law was $6 


per pertenencia per annum for the first twen-° 


ty-five pertenencias, and $3 for each addi- 
tional pertenancia, (A pertenencia is the 
unit of a mining claim and equals 2% acres.) 

The new tax is graduated and becomes pro- 
portionately heavier the greater the extent 
of the holding, the avowed purpose being 
to discourage the old system of holding ex- 
tensive tracts of mineral-bearing lands and 
preventing others from exploiting them. 
Many foreign companies, under the old sys- 
tem, held tens of thousands of acres while 
only developing a small percentage thereof. 

That the tax is not onerous or confiscatory 
can be seen by a little calculation. On the 
first ten pertenencias or 25 acres, the total 


annual payment is $60 Mexican, or $30 Amer- 
ican gold. On the next 40 pertenencias it is 
$480 Mexican, $240 American. On the next 
50 it is $900 Mexican, $450 American. On a 
total of 500 pentenencias, or 1,250 acres, amply 
sufficient for a very good-sized mine, the tota! 
annual tax is $11,040 Mexican, $5,520 Amer- 
ican. On each 500 pertenencias in addition 
to the first 500 the total annual tax is $12,000 
Mexican, or $6,000 American. While there 
are no data immediately available regard- 
ing American mining taxes, those varying ac- 
cording to locality, there being no Federal 
tax, it is believed the Mexican levy will com- 
pare favorably with those of any of the 
American mining States and with the taxes 
paid by some of the very companies that are 
objecting to the demands of Mexico. 
DECREE OF MAY 1, 1916 

The mining tax decree issued by Carranza 
May 1, 1916, is as follows: 

Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the 
Constitutionalist Army, in charge of the ex- 
ecutive power of the nation, making use of 
the extraordinary faculties with which I am 
empowered, I have seen fit to decree as 
follows: 

Art. 1—The mineral ores produced in the 
republic or in other countries are subject to 
the interior stamp tax, under the express 
provisions of the law. The tax will be in 
the future paid as specified below. 

A—The metals which are exported in the 
shape of mineral ores or earth, cyanides or 
sulphurets, or in any other form combined 
or mixed with substances which are not 
metals are not metals properly called, as 
follows: 

Gold and silver at the rate of 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Other metals at the rate of 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The Finance Department will fix in due 
course, once the quotations in the foreign mar: 
kets are known, the monthly rates for the 
payment of the tax. 

B—tThe taxes mentioned in the foregoing 
clause on metals treated in the country, 
which are mixed with other metals and 
whatever the alloy, will be reduced 20 per 
cent. 

Art. 2—The interior stamp tax will not be 
paid on the following: 

A—Gold brought to the mint to be coined, 
and that presented in the government of- 
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fices to be exchanged for silver coin at the 
rate of 75 centigrams of pure gold for each 
peso. 

B.—Gold or silver Mexican or foreign coins. 

C—Silver exported in the shape of min- 
eral ore, earth or powder, either in their 
natural state or concentrated mechanically, 
or in the shape of sulphurets, cyanides or 
smelting residues, always provided that the 
amount of silver contained in each does not 
exceed 250 grams per ton. 

D—Silver and gold, which having been 
imported into the republic in any of the 
shapes mentioned above, are exported within 
the four following months in the shape of 
ingots or bars, after being subjected to metal- 
lurgical treatment in the Mexican smelters. 

E.—Gold and silver employed in national 
industry. 

F—Samples of ore in their natural state 
which are exported as provided by the ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

G.—Copper ores in the cases where this 
metal is contained in a proportion below 10 
per cent, and zinc ores in the cases where 
this metal is contained in proportion below 
15 per cent. 

Art. 3—The assay dues will only be paid 
when this operation is performed at the 
request of the interested parties under the 
law or by order of the government; the 
smelting dues will be paid when the ingots 
or bars are *required to be melted for their 
assay or valuation; and the dues for re- 
fining and sorting will be paid when these 
operations are performed at the request of 
owners in the government offices established 
for that purpose. The dues mentioned in 
this article will be specified in the respective 
tariffs to be issued by the Finance 
Department. 

Art. 4—The mining companies will be sub- 
ject to the common financial legislation to 
govern all their acts and operations. 

Art. 5—The value of the special stamps 
which, under the laws in force, are to be 
affixed to the mining titles of ownership, will 
be $10 Mexican gold, whatever the nature of 
the mineral substance to be exploited. 

Art. 6—The annual tax on mining own- 
ership will be paid as follows: 

ON LANDS BEARING GOLD AND SILVER ORES 

A.—One up to ten pertenencias, at the rate 
of $6 per annum per pertenencia, or $2 for 
each four months. 

B.—Eleven up to 50 pertenencias, at the 
rate of $12 per annum per pertenencia, or 
$4 for each four months. 

C.—Fifty-one up to 100 pertenencias, at the 
rate of $18 per annum per pertenencia, or $6 
for each four months. 

D.—One hundred and one pertenencias or 
over, at the rate of $24 per annum per per- 
tenencia, or $8 for each four months. 

MINERAL ORES. OTHER THAN GOLD OR SILVER 

A—One up to 50 pertenencias, at the rate 
of $6 per annum per pertenencia, or $2 for 
each four months. 


B.—Fifty-one up to 200 pertenencias, at the 
rate of $12 per annum per pertenencia, or $4 
for each four months. 

C—Two hundred and one up to 500 per- 
tenencias, at the rate of $18 per annum per 
pertenencia, or $6 for each four months. 

D.—Five hundred and one pertenencias or 
over, at the rate of $24 per annum per per- 
tenencia, or $8 for each four months. 

Art. 7—The rates will be raised in those 
cases where the pertenencias are the prop- 
erty of one single owner and they are lo- 
cated in the same mining district. 

Art. 8—The rates decreed by the govern- 
ment on mining will not be over two per 
cent on the value of mineral products other 
than iron or quicksilver. 

Art. 9—Import dues will not be paid on 
zinc in the shape of ingots, pigs and the 
like; sulphur, alkaline cyanides, hyposul- 
phides, or sodium, saltpeter or nitrate of 
potash or sodium, zinc in the shape of small 
sheets, in those cases where they are brought 
into the country to be used for the treatment 
of ores. 

Art. 10—AlIl amounts due to the National 
Treasury under this law will be necessarily 
paid in Mexican gold. 


TRANSITORY ARTICLES 

Art. 1—This law will go into effect from 
the date of its proclamation, but the rates 
mentioned in Article 6 will be applicable 
from July 1, 1916. 

Art. 2—The law of March 25, 1905; also 
the decree of March 1, 1915, and Articles 
2, 4, 10, 11 and 12 of the law of March 27, 
1897, as well as all other dispositions on the 
subject, contrary to the provisions of the 
present law, are abolished. 

Art. 3—The owners of mining properties 
having to make payments for taxes due will 
be governed as follows: 

A.—The payments due before March 1, 
1915, will be made in accordance with the 
rates in force before that date, an additional 
sum of 200 per cent being charged. 

B.—The payments due for the period of 
March-July, 1915, will be made at the rate of 
$6 Mexican gold per pertenencia, for each of 
the first 25 pertenencias, and at the rate of 
$3 per annum for all pertenencias above that 
number, an additional sum of 100 per cent 
being charged. 

C.—The payments due gor the period of 
July-October, 1915, will be made at-the rate 
of $6 Mexican gold per annum per perte- 
nencia, whatever their number, an additional 
sum of 50 per cent being charged. 

D.—The payments due for the period of 
November, 1915, to February, 1916, will be 
made at the rate of $8 Mexican gold per 
annum per pertenencia, an additional sum 
of 25 per cent being charged. 

E—tThe payments due for the period of 
March-June, 1916, will be made during this 
whole period in accordance with the rates 
specified in the decree of March 1, 1915, with- 
out additional charge. 
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Art. 4—An unextendible term up to the 
30th of June, 1916, is granted to pay, under 
the foregoing article, the amounts for the 
annual tax due up to the 29th of February, 
1916. Should this payment not be made, 
caducity (lapse) will be declared. 

Art. 5—Tax payers are granted an option, 
once only and for the amounts unpaid up to 
the 29th of February, 1916, to pay same in 
Mexican gold or its. equivalent in fiduciary 
money, at the rate fixed by the Monetary 
Commission. 

Art. 6—All taxpayers who, after March 1, 
1915, should have paid any amount exceed- 
ing that specified in the transitory articles 
of this law shall have the right to get credit 


for same while making their subsequent 
payments. 
Art. 7—The stamp tax of five per cent 


on metals other than gold and silver, to 
which Clause A of Article 1 refers, will be 
levied on copper, always provided that the 
price of this metal is under 25 cents gold 
per pound in the New York market for 
immediate delivery. In those cases where 
the value of the copper exceeds 25 cents gold, 
but not above 30 cents, the tax will be at 
the rate of 6 per cent. 

Art. 8—The gold and silver metals which, 
without having left the country on this date, 
may have paid the stamp tax as provided 
by the decree of March 1, 1915, will pay at 
the custom houses the amount wanting to 
complete the rate specified in the present law. 

Therefore, I order it to be printed, pub- 
lished, circulated and enforced. 

Constitution and Reforms—Given at the 
National Palace in Mexico, on the first day 
of May, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 

(Signed) - V. CARRANZA. 

To Lic. Luis Cabrera, Secretary of State 
and of the Department of Finance and Pub- 
lic Credit—Present. 

This I communicate to you for your in- 
formation and other purposes. 

Constitution and Reforms—Mexico, May 1, 
1916—By order of the Secretary. The Sub- 
Secretary —R. Nieto. 


DECREE OF SEPTEMBER 14, 1916. 


Carranza’s decree of September 14, 1916, 
as to operating mines, is as follows: 

“Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the 
Constitutionalist Army, in charge of the ex- 
ecutive power of the republic, making use 
of the powers with which I am invested, 
and, whereas: 

“It is a general principle of public right 
generally admitted, not only by legislators, 
but also in the ordinary and daily practice 
of the most advanced countries, that the 
state must interfere, exercising such powers as 
belong to same, when it is required by the 
solidary interests, not only of the individual, 
but also of the country, or a humanitarian 
nature, either to secure their preservation or 
protection, or otherwise, its progressive de- 
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velopment, thereby affording the supreme 
criterion to legitimatize and regulate the 
movement of government; 

“That the interference of the state, when 
the solidary interests of the community are 
at stake, must be vested with such sufficient 
importance as required by the nature of said 
interests and the special circumstances of 
time and place, in order to render said inter- 
ference adequate and opportune, and it must, 
in consequence, extend same precisely as far 
as the individual or corporative activity is 
not capable of acquiring the proposed end, 
in order that the state shall not interfere 
when there might only be at stake exclusively 
individual interests that do not affect the 
general welfare; 

“That in the mining laws of Mexico, issued 
previously to the present decree, and the 
one preceding same, the working of mines 
was considered as pertaining to the public 
utility, in line with the principle hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, and said mines were granted 
precisely under said conditions which should 
have been fulfilled by maintaining a given 
number of laborers, in relation to the number 
of pertenencias granted with each title, in 
order that the operations might not be sus- 
pended for more than a certain given period; 
said utility consisting of the metalliferous 
veins found in the subsoil of the ground being 
developed for the benefit of the nation, and, 
in fact, that the exploitation of same might 
bring forth the necessary revenue in favor 
of the state, it being now considered very 
inconvenient for the mining industry and for 
the general industry of the country at large 
that this branch of the national wealth shall 
remain subject exclusively to the discretion 
of the mine owners, who might paralyze 
same at their will; 

“That the mining law in effect, reserves 
in favor of the state the ownership of the 
mines, but, nevertheless, grants to private 
individuals or corporations the right of hold- 
ing same, subject only to the payment of a 
tax, thereby abandoning to the individual ini- 
tiative of the title holders the working of 
said mines and, at their discretion, the power 
to work them or maintain indefinitely the 
suspension of its operations; 

“That said law, in addition to producing the 
effect of favoring only the great speculators, 
has made impossible the exploitation of 
mines by mine owners without capital, 
thereby concentrating ali the important claims 
in the hands of foreign capitalists, who, rather 
than undertaking useful works, confine 
themselves to the gambling of market values, 
thereby bringing forth the grave inconven- 
ience of monopolizing great numbers of - 
claims and metalliferous veins, which are 
thereby excluded from fruitful exploitation 
in favor of the public interests; 

“That in addition to the inconveniences set 
forth, the larger part of mine holders have 
created a further obstacle of grave conse- 
quence, in the present circumstances pre- 
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vailing in the country, in connection with the 
strife that the Constitutionalist government 
has had to sustain, firstly, with the usurpa- 
tion of Huerta, and, secondly, against the 
reaction which succeeded in dividing the vic- 
torious army; said obstacle consisting in the 
paralyzation of work at the mines, thereby 
leaving the larger portion of the mining 
laboring community without means of life, 
and depriving the state of the revenue or- 
dinarily produced by said industry; 

“That the behavior of the larger proportion 
of the mining corporations above referred 
to is in the present case so much more dan- 
gerous, as it tends to increase the obstacles 
that the government has to contend with, in 
order to acquire the reestablishment of or- 
der and peace, as with said behavior they 
tend to assist the enemies of the government 
in their non-patriotic work of procuring the 
assistance of foreign governments, requesting 
their interference in the national affairs, un- 
der the pretext of guaranteeing foreign in- 
terests which are not by any means in danger, 
and which, furthermore, this government is 
disposed to protect efficaciously, granting to 
same as many guarantees as might reasonably 
be expected; 

“That in view of the foregoing, it is neces- 
sary to place in effect opportune measures 
to remedy the inconveniences set forth, tak- 
ing, in this sense, such steps as are required 
to protect the public interests, in so far as 
a painful experience has evidenced in an 
irrefutable way that the individual action 
left in connection with this matter to the 
free: initiative dangerously hurts the solidary 
interests of the country. 

“In view of all the foregoing, I have seen 
fit to decree as follows: 

“Article first: All mine title holders are 
obliged to work their mines under the penalty 
of forfeiture, if work is suspended on same 
for more than two consecutive months, or 
during various intermittent periods totaling 
three months in one whole year. 

“Article second: The mine title holders 
that might have a just cause for stopping 
their operations must obtain from the De- 
partment of Fomento the necessary perinut 
for the suspension of same, which shall only 
be granted when the causes for the request 
should be evidenced; the permit for sus- 
pension shall not in any case be granted for 
a period of exceeding three months, unless 
after the expiration of same, the cause that 
originated the suspension for the exploitation 
might persist, as in this case said period 
shall be extended for such time as will strictly 
be necessary. 

“Article third: The Department of Fo- 
mento, after considering the allegations of 
the interested parties, shall fix in each case, 
when new mining titles are granted, or for 
those already issued covering claims never 
before operated, the minimum number of 
laborers that must be employed by the mine 
title holder for the development of his claims, 


bearing in mind the number of hectares 
(pentenencias) granted for each title. 

“Article fourth: The mine title holders 
that formerly had their mines in operation, 
must employ in their works as many laborers 
as they used to have under employment 
at the time of suspension of operations. 
Notwithstanding this, the Department of 
Fomento, after taking into consideration the 
allegations of the title holders, might alter 
said number of men, in line with the require- 
ments of the works in each case. 

“Article fifth: Once that the Department 
of Fomento has declared the forfeiture of 
a mine, this fact will immediately be com- 
municated to the Department of Finance, 
who shall decide whether the mine involved 
should be placed at the disposal of the pub- 
lic, in order to be again denounced, or if the 
exploitation of same should be undertaken 
for account of the government, in which 
case a manager shall be appointed to super- 
vise and continue the necessary working 
operations. 

“Article sixth: This law shall become ef. 
fective on the date of its publication. 

“Given at the National Palace, in the City 
of Mexico, on the fourteenth day of the 
month of September, 1916. (Signed) V. 
CARRANZA.” 


NORTHWESTERN MINES WILL PAY 
$14,000.000 IN DIVIDENDS 

Delegates from the Northwest to the Mining 
Congress Convention came to the meeting with 
this optimistic message: 

“Delegates from Spokane, bearing credentials 
of the State of Washington, city of Spokane, and 
Northwest Mining Association, the latter repre- 
senting allied mining interests of northwestern 
States and British Columbia, bring to this con- 
vention a tale of great prosperity. 

“Dividends for 1916, from mines of Idaho and 
British Columbia, will closely approximate 
$14,000,000, of which the Coeur d’Alene district, 
greatest producer of lead-silver-zinc on the 
continent, contributes over $10,500,000 and 
British Columbia $3,000,000. Since records 
have been kept, the Coeur d’Alene district has 
paid $61,558,714 in dividends and British 
Columbia $16,578,911. Gross output for 1916 
is estimated at $70,000,000, while the total 
gross output since discovery has approximated 
$500,000,000 

“This area stands today as one of the greatest 
producers of diversified metals in the world and, 
in the opinion of your delegates, the high water 
mark has not yet been reached. New mines are 
being developed and old ones revived. Wages 
are high and prosperity visible in every direction. 

“The most important development during the 
past year is the fact that electrolytic smelting of 
zinc ores has passed the experimental stage and 
is now upon a commercial basis. Plants are 
now in operation at Trail, B. C., and at Great 
Falls, Mont., thus providing a greatly i increase 
market and insuring evern greater prosperity in 
Northwest districts for many years to come.” 
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LARGE NUMBER REGISTER AT MINING CONGRESS 
CONVENTION 


Few Sessions of American Mining Congress Have Been So Well Attended As That 
Which Was Held in Chicago, November 13-16—Alphabetical 
List of Those Who Attended 


Few conventions of the American Mining 
Congress have been so well attended as the one 
just held in Chicago. The*list about to follow 
is of those who registered only. As is usually 
the case at such gatherings, many failed to 
register. The list is as follows: 

Adams, Earl E., 530 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago; Adams, Harry C., Siega 
Building, Chicago; Adams, Willard C., McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago; Adams, W. T., Corinth, 
Miss.; Addings, Arthur, 5520 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago; Aggen, Nellie, 139 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago; Alexander, I. W., 900 Lytton 
Building, Chicago; Allen Andrew, McCormick 
Building, Chicago; Andal, A. E., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Anderson, B. E., Fisher Building, Chicago; 
Anderson, Hunter, Monadnock Building, 
Chicago; ” Andrews, R. L., Coffeyville, Kans.; 
Anthony, C. H., Columbus, Ohio; Arthur, A. T., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Avery Colby M., Aurora, II1.; 
Axell, Charles O., 4734 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago; Ayars, Chas. R., 184 Washington 
Street, Chicago; S. V., Evanston, 

Back, Thomas P., C ‘anton, TL; Ball, Max W., 
Washington, D. C.; Barker, E. F., 710 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, IIl.; Barnard, 
Gebo, Wyo. : Barry, mea Manhattan Building, 
Chicago; Baum, J. E., Jr., First’ National Bank 
Building, C hicago: Baxter, C. H., Lovett, Mich.; 
Beal, Carl H., W ashington, D. C.; Becker, Ralph 
C., 302 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh; Behan, 
Columbus D., 908 Rector Building, Chicago; 
Belford, J., Okmulgee, Okla.; Bell, Wm. 5., 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Belt, Fred R., 2061 S. Park 
Avenue, Chicago; Benedict, A. B., 4834 S. 
Holsted Street, Chicago; Bent, E. T., 915 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago; Berry, W. B., 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Bevan, Arthur, University of 
Chicago; Bevan, John F., Pottsville, Pa.; Binder, 
G. A., 508 Fisher Building, Chicago; Bischoff, 
W.E., 507 S. Clinton Street, Chicago; Birdseye, 
F. W., 516 Marquette Building, Chicago; Bivens, 
Ww. Cranbrook, B. C.; Bixby, W. W., Spokane, 
Wash.; Blake, J. Garfield, 807 Grand Avenue, 
Chicago; Blake, R. P., 137 S. Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia; Blaylock, D. W., Harrisburg, IIL; 
Blair, Alexander, Jr., Baskett, Ky.; Blakely, 
Merle F., Okmulgee, Okla.; Blakely, Thurston A., 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Blakely, T. T., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Blish, M. R., 122 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; Bogle, Walter S., 343 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; Boberg, Chas. P., 710 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago; Bolger, Edwin S., 
Altoona, Pa.; Bonsit, R. S., Indianapolis; Bocss, 
F. E., 225 E. Twenty-second Street, Chicago; 
Booher, James M., 6743 Evans Avenue, Chicago; 
Boon, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boore, Wm. A., 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago; Borroughs, W. L., 
Marquette Building, Chicago; Bowen, George E., 
1247 Marquette Building, Chicago; Bowman, 
N. K., Canton, Ohio; Brande, L. L., Holsted 
Street and Forty -eighth Place, Chicago: Brede, 
Martin H., 824 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneap¢ Bredge, Norman, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Bridge, Josiah, 6031 E. Wisconsin Avenue, 
Chicago; Bright, Samuel, Beggs, Okla.; Brink, 
C. R., 537 E. Thirty-ninth Street, Chicago; 
Brock, John L., Okmulgee, Okla.; Brodaw, 
Albert D., 2023 E. Seventy-second Street, 
Chicago (University of Chicago); Brown, Geo. 
R., Okmulgee, Okla.; Brown, J. Rogers, 205 W. 
Monroe, Chicago; Brown, John W., 415 Hazel 
Avenue, Highland wis lll.; Browning, Q. E., 
Benton, Ill.; Brunstead, Dale, eee McCormick 
Building, Chicago; Budd, H. S., 1505 Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago; Bugg, han E., Carne- 
lain Bay, Cal.; Bumly, W. A., Marion, IIL; 
Buness, W. S., 1200 W. Harrison Street, Chicago; 
Burchard, M. N., 360 E. Fifty-fifth Street, 
Chicago; Burgower, M., 708 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; Burnham, A. J., Joplin, Mo.; Butler, 
Rush, Alburquerque, N. Mex.; Byrd, H. W., 
Chicago, Ill.; Byers, Henry N., Bolivar, Pa. 
Cady, Gilbert H., 7415 Parnell Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Callery, Phil., P ittsburg, Kans. ; Callbreath, 
Washington, D. C.; Cameron, W. D., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago; Cameron, W. H., 
National Safety Council, a Campbell, 
Gordon, Winnemucca, Nev.; Carpenter, Everett, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Case, M. E., Peoria, Il.; 
Casterline, S. M., 1218 Bayles Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chambers, Grant, Okmulgee, Okla.; Cham- 
berlain, E., 2623 Calumet Street, Chicago; 
Chambers, T. W., Spartanburg, S. C.; Chance, 
H. M., Philadelphia; Chaney, Ralph W., 
University of Chicago; Chrisholm, 
Okmulgee,Okla.; Christman, Edward, Massillen, 
Ohio; Claggett, J. H. M., 605 Old Colony 
Building, Chicago; Clancy, T. A., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Clarkson, John T., Albia, Iowa; Clay- 
bourne, Cohn W., 6120 Eberhart Avenue, 
Chicago; Clymor, R. W., 1220 Okmulgee; 
Codd, A. A., Box 703, Reno, Nev.; Colbert, Oak, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Cole, Robert C., 1505 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago: Coley, I. Big 
Rochelle, Ill.; Collins, George E., 414’ Boston 
Building, Denver; Comstock, Elting H., School 
of Mines, Minneapolis; Conever, Robert F., 
Custer, S. D.; Conover, A. B., 165 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago; Coolidge, E. B., Maiden, Mont.; 
Copiegner, C. W., Belleville, Til; Cooke, E. M., 
Galena, Kans.; Cottrell, E., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Crane, W. R., Penn. State College; Crawford, 
A. W., Hillsboro, Ill.; Crawford, G. N., Jr., 
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Fisher Building, Chicago; Crawford, L. F., 
2218 Farmers Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Crites, 
C. H., Okmulgee, Okla.; Crosby, Geo. H., 
Duluth, Minn.; Crosby, G. H., Jr., Crosby, 
Minn.; Crossinger, A. J., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Crume, Wm. H., Okmulgee, Okla.; Cunningham, 
F. W., 821 Lake Street, Oak Park, Ill.; Cushing, 
Geo. H., Chicago, Ill.; Cutcher, E. P., 163 W. 
Washington, Chicago. 

David, Wylie B., St. Louis, Mo.; Davis, C. E., 
Chicago; DeArmit, W. P., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Dagne, S. M., 6 N. Clark Street, Chicago; 
Davis, Ray, Okmulgee, Okla.; Dalrymple, 
Denver, Colo.; Day, David T., 1333 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago; Dallis, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Day, Edward B., 302 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dana, C. T., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dean, Wm. T., Monadnock Building, Chicago; 
Dant, H. R., 842 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Dering, J. K., McCormick Building, 
Chicago; Dering, Chas. L., Old Colony Building, 
Chicago; Denniston, W. T., 1838 Transportation 
Building, Chicago; DeNeefe, W. H., Monadnock 
Building, Chicago; Delano, L. A., Bonne Terre, 
Mo.; DeSollar, Tenney C., Hancock, Mich.; 
Detrick, H. C., Okmulgee, Okla.; Devlin, Thomas 
H., Assumption, DeWolf, F. W., Urbana, II1.; 
DeWolf, DeWitt C., Seymour, Iowa; Dick, 
R. & G., Ltd., 63 W. Lake Street, Chicago; Dill, 
W. H., Morris, Okla.; Dobler, C. R., 1228 
Elmdale Avenue, Chicago; Donald, Jas., 247 
Monadnock Building, Chicago; Dougall, C. F., 
1433 Shermah Avenue, Chicago; Donovan, F. W., 
710 Security Building, Minneapolis; Dowie, E. J., 
1226 La Salle Street Station, N. Y. Cent. R. R.; 
Drummet, Wm. H., Houston, Tex.; Drummond, 
R. Lee, Dewar, Okla.; Drummond, Walter C., 
70 E. Forty-eighth Street, Chicago; Duggan, H., 
1700 Old Colony Building, Chicago; *Dummit, 
Dt. T. A., Needles, Cal., and Dummit, Iowa; 
Dunlap, Frank, 219 W. Adams Street; Dunlop, 
John, 414 Columbia Terrace, Peoria, III; 
Dunkeson, H. H., Odessa, Mo.; Duon, J. E., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

Earle, John H., 2023 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; Easby, Paul H., Webb City, Mo.; 
Eastman, C. A., 1228 Gas Building, Chicago; 
Ede, J. A., La Salle, Ill.; Ellston, George O., 
Benton, Ill.; Elmer, Robt. E., U.S. S. Wisconsin; 
Enzian, Chas., Pottsville, Pa.; Enesin, John, 848 
Lakeside Place, Chicago; Entorf, Wm. F., 
Amboy, Ill; Evans, J. E., 343 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; Evans, T. L., Lockman, Iowa; 
Evsmith, Hansen, Fargo, N. D., Duluth, Minn. 

Fabian, Francis G., 1462 Wesley Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill.; Fancher, A. N., Bay City, Mich.; 
Fangunthy, A. G., 1003 Vine Street, Winnetka, 
Ill.; Farnham, S. W., 4834 Halsted Street, 
Chicago; Farris, Ed., Okmulgee, Okla.; Faulkner, 
J. P., Kura, Okla.; Fay, Albert H., Washington, 
D. C.; Feeney, John E., Okmulgee, Okla.; Fenn, 
Edward L., 1003 McCormick Building, Chicago; 
Fensler, B. S., Okmulgee, Okla.; Ferguson, W. A., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago; Fesing, H. W., 
Houghton, Mich.; Field, S. Linn, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Fisher, Frank A., Springfield; Flack, 
E. W., 121 E. Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago; 
Flaherty, John T., 1257 Devon Avenue, Chicago; 
Fletcher, Carl J., Indianapolis; Foley, Frank J., 
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Westinghouse Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Forbes, F. H., Okmulgee, Okla.; Forbes, J. B., 
1223 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago; Forester, 
Robert J., DuQuoin, Ill.; Fowler, E. D., Ottum- 
ma, Iowa; Francis, R. S., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Francis, Dr. Wm. H., 6638 Normal Boulevard, 
Chicago; Fritch, H. F., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Frutchey, M. P., 1505 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago; 
Gallaher, J. F., New York City; Gamble, J. G., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Gann, Thos. M., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Gannon, M. H., Dillon, Mont.; Gardner, 
James W., 2004 N. Park Avenue, Chicago; 
Gardner, R. A., Alhambra, Cal.; Gardiner, R. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Gaynean, R. O., Thirty- 
ninth and Stewart Streets, Chicago; Gilbert, 
H. M., 6007 Rhodes, Chicago; Gilbert, J. N., 
San Francisco; Geraldine, Dion, 1247 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; Gerlach, O., Danville, II1.; 
Gibbs, Rev. Geo. C., Okmulgee, Okla.; Giles, 
G. L., Okmulgee, Okla.; Goldsmith, M., 906 
Heyworth Building, Chicago; Good, J. L., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Gowhug, T. A., Marquette, 
Mich.; Granberg, H. O., 1004 Michigan Avenue, 
Oskosh, Wis.; Grant, B. E., 1735 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago; Grasty, John Sharshall, 
Charlottsville, Va.; Gray, E. M., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Greeley, Sidney T., Winnetka, Ill.; Green, 
Arthur C., Chicago, care of Goodman Mfg. Co.; 
Green, Vivian, Murray, Idaho; Greenlaw, F. H., 
600 Fullerton Building, St. Louis; Greenlee, 
W. B., 662 W. Twelfth Street, Chicago; Grier, 
D. W., Okmulgee, Okla.; Griffin, Frank, 705 W. 
Third Street, Okmulgee; Griffin, H. W., Okmul- 
gee, Okla.; Grorze, J. C., 1010 Fisher Building, 
Chicago; Gressberg, Jacob G., 72 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago; Gulley, Ransom, Little Rock. 
Hadley, S. A., Dwight Building, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Hale, Sydney A., 803 Transportation 
Building, Chicago; Hall, Wm., Springfield, II1.; 
Halberstadt, Baird, Pottsville, Pa.; Halberstadt, 
G. H., Pottsville, Pa.; Hamer, W. D., 712 E. 
Thirty-third Street, Indianapolis; Hamptcn, 
L. W., Okmulgee, Okla.; Harlin, Robt. H., 2509 
Jackson Street, Seattle, Wash.; Harrer, A. C., 
9618 One hundred and Six-A Avenue, Edmonton, 
Canada; Harrison, A. H., 165 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Harrison, L. H., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Hart, Harry, Okmulgee, Okla.; Hartman, 
John G., 106 La Salle Street, Chicago; Harwood, 
F. H., 1709 Fisher Building, Chicago; Hatfield, 
Chas. F., 614 Commercial Building, St. Louis; 
Hawgood, H., Los Angeles, Cal.; Hazeltine, Roy 
S., Box 15, Mansfield, Ohio; Hiskok, F. S., 927 
Marquette Building; Hegeler, Julian W., Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Henley, W. E., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Hensley, J. W., Okmulgee, Okla.; Hensley, 
Wayne, Okmulgee, Okla.; Henin, C., Henryetta, 
Okla.; Harrington, Geo. B., McCormick Butid- 
ing, Chicago; Hill, F. S., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago; Hillix, F., 1200 W. Harrison Street, 
Chicago; Hinkle, C. R., Madison, Wis.; Hiscox, 
Morton, 1535 Monadnock Building, Chicago; 
Haberstroh, H. N., 3044 Broadway, Chicago; 
Hodge, John, 710 Security Building, Minneap- 
olis; Hoen, W. M., Houghton, Mich.; Hoffman, 
R. L., Schenectady, N. Y.; Hogan, E. L., 
Marquette Building, Chicago; Hocey, E. M., 
Chicago, Ill.; Holl, Julius S., 5940 S. Park 


Avenue, Chicago; Holland, W. E., Highland 
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Park, Ill.; Honnold, T. C., 2017 Fisher Building, 
Chicago; Hopkins, H. H., 164 W. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; Hopkins, N. O., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Hopton, John, Okmulgee, Okla.; 
O’Hoonett, Carl J., Henryetta, Okla.; Horton, 
Harry G., 1807 McCormick Building, Chicago; 
Houser, J. N., Mascot, Tenn.; Howat, Alexander, 
207 West Park, Pittsburg, Kans.; Howell, Francis 
M., 1327 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IIL; 
Huberl, Rev. A., Okmulgee, Okla.; Hughes, 
Andrew F., 323 W. Sixty-ninth, Chicago, 
Ill.; Hulings, Fred W., Morris, Okla.; Humphrey, 
J. M., Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Hunner, Earl E., 
Duluth, Minn.; Hunt, Albert C., Wagonek, 
Okla.; Hurd, J. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ireland, R. J., Amityville, N. Y.; Ives, L. E., 
Tenth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York. 

Jackson, C. W., Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago; Jackson, Walter M., 454 E. Forty- 
sixth Street, Chicago; James, Garrett B., 5124 
Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago; Jenkins, S. T., 
1501 Boatmans Park, St. Louis, Mo.; Jenkins, 
Thomas M., St. Louis, Mo.; Jeremiah, Thos., 
Willesville, Ill.; Johnson, Ernest C., First 
National Bank Building, Chicago; Johnson, 
H. H., Monadnock Building, Chicago; Johnson, 
C. R., Chicago, Ill.; Johnson, W. J., 1114 Union 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Johnson, Wm., Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; Jorgensen, F. F., Gillespie, Ill. 

Kahn, Karl M., 153 Institute Place, Chicago; 
Kaufman, J. C., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard; 

ay, F. H., Urbana, IIl.; Kelly, James J., 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; Kelly, W. J., 
4601 N. Western Avenue, Chicago; Kennedy, 
D. C., Charleston, W. Va.; Kennedy, Thomas, 
Hazelton, Pa.; Keiflein, J. L., Chicago, Ill.; King, 
Dr. J. Edward, 1216 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago; Kinney, W. D. M., 507 
Outlook Building, Columbus,. Ohio; Kinney, 
V. E., Okmulgee, Okla.; Kinyon, Alonzo G., 1903 
McCormack Building, Chicago; Kirby, Grady, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Kirk, S. B., Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago; Keller, F. L., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Kellogg, C. H., Henryetta, Okla.; Kittoe, 
Richard D., 1638 Harrison Street.; Kettle- 
borough, Charles, State House, Indianapolis; 
Klutas, J. H., 5041 Grand Boulevard, Chicago; 
Knox, J. K., 5520 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago; 
Koering, Ben R., 511 Hammond Building, 
Detroit; Kolsem, J. C., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Konsberg, A. V., 226 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
Karcher, B. F., Okmulgee, Okla.; Krehbiel, 
Fred O., 1712 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

Layfield, E. N., 1735 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago; Leib, Chas. H., 812 Home Inst. 
Building, Chicago; La Fleur, L. E., 708 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; Lambert, Dr. O. A., 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Lane, Alton W., 1430 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Evanston, IIl.; Lancy, S. W., 
Okmulgee, Okla.; LaSarre, J. G., 817 Dearborn 
Avenue, Chicago; Leach, G. A., M.D., Morris, 
Ill.; Lemmon, T. A., 407 McCormick Building, 
Chicago; Leslie, E. H., 300 Fisher Building, 
Chicago; Lettsome, A. R., 1521 Lytton Building, 
Chicago; Lewis, Otis, Okmulgee, Okla.; Lewis, 
T. L., Charleston, W. Va.; Lihme, C. B., 1200 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Logan, W. H., 320 
S. Fess Avenue, Bloomington, Ind.; Long, Lee, 
Dante, Va.; Longhenry, Edw., G., Benton, Wis.; 
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Loomis, H. E., Cleveland, Ohio; Lot, Edward G., 
908 Rector Building, Chicago; Lott, Geo. M., 
McCormick Building, Chicago. 

McAlpine, J. W., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Hanover, N. Mex.; McBeth, C. S., Denver, Colo.; 
McCallum, Alpheus, 1544 Randolph Street, 
Chicago; McCargar, D. M., 277 Sherbourne, 
Toronto; McCarthy, James W., 212214 Syca- 
more Avenue, Milwaukee; McCarthy, M., 
Chicago, Ill.; McClave, Mrs. James M., 1150 
Cook Street, Denver; McClave, James M., 1150 
Cook St., Denver, and 922 Eighteenth Street, 
Denver; McCoy, J. E., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
McCrindle, David, 1123 St. Vincent Avenue, 
LaSalle, Ill.; McCulloch, James W., Okmulgee 
Okla.; McDonald, E. T., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
McKee, Dr. Victor, Henryetta, Okla.; Moder- 
well, Chas. M., 1060 McCormick Building, 
Chicago; McDowell, J. C., 1321 Farmers Bank 
Building, Chicago; McGarry, E. C., 1388 
S. Ninth, Salt Lake City; McGrath, M. H., 
Lost Creek, Pa.; McGuire, Wm. A., Ocala, Fla.; 
McKee, C. K., Pittsburgh, Pa.; McKenzie, 
Paul O., 1922 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago; 
McLeod, Angus, 5520 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago; McNair, F. W., Houghton, Mich.; 
McNeill, C. A., Columbus, Kans.; McIntosh, 
R. M., 3210 Arthington, Chicago; McCune, 
S. W., Jr., Monadnock Building, Chicago; 
McTurk, W. R., Philadelphia, Pa.; MacBumby, 
J. L., Nineteenth Street and Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia; McFarland, J. R., 516 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; MacKay, B. Reid, Ottawa, 
Can.; McPherson, John, Bolivar, Pa.; Maitland, 
Alexander, Niguanee, Mich.; Maloney, A. J., 
407 McCormick Building, Chicago; Manley, 
F. V., Houston, Tex.; Manning, Van H., 
Washington, D. C.; Margrove, Frank, Reno, 
Nev.; Mariner, F. E., Gull Point, Fla.; Marsh, 
S. J., Quesnel, B. C.; Marshell, Jno. R., Ottawa, 
Can.; Martin, Bert. H., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Martin, Charlie, Kusa, Okla.; Martin, Emar, 
313 McCormick Building, Chicago; Matthews, 
James, Shenandoah, Pa.; Matthews, C. H., 
Marquette, Mich.; Matthews, W. W., Coffeyville, 
Kans.; Meagher, Harvey E., 1922 Gas Building, 
Chicago; Means, C. M., Pittsburgh, 
Meath, J. J. & Co., 106 LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
Melcher, Chas. W., 1505 Gas Building, Chicago 
Menny, A. J., 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Metcalf, H. E., 422 First Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Meyer, J. E., Box 653, Salt Lake 
City; Meyer, J. W., 1715 Walnut Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Ill.; Mikesell, A. S., 139 W. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago; Millard, B. F., Valdez, Alaska; 
Miller, A. A., 2023 Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
Miller, Harry, Okmulgee, Okla.; Miller, Rice, 
Hillsboro, Ill.; Miller, Roy A., 2023 S, Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; Miller, W. A., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Miller, W. C., Henryetta, Okla.; Milton, 
T., 140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; Minier 
H. E., Lawson, Colo.; Minnegen, J. A., 836 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Mitchell, A., 203 Ss. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; Mitchener, Dr. W.C., 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Moe. C. By Hamilton Club, 
Zapopan Mining Co., LaYasca, Mexico; Moltz, 
M. A., Okmulgee, Okla.; Moncrieff, J. N., 
La Crosse, Wis.; Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., 330 W. Monroe Street, Chicago; Moody, 
O. E., care of Press Club, Chicago; Moore, 
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John M., Okmulgee, Okla.; Moore, W. E., 
Cranbrook, B. C.; Moore, W. F., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Moroney, J. L. Okmulgee, Okla. ; Mordue, 
Thos. .N., 817 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago; 
Morse, T. V., 129 E. Garfield Avenue, Chicago; 
Moorshead, A. J., Karpin Building, Chicago, Ill.; 
Morrison, A. Cressy, 30 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York; Morton, P. K., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Mott, F. S., Charleston, W. Va.; Mullin, J., 
Lockport, Ill.; Murray, James H., 345 Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. 

Needham, Jas., 1368 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Neff, j. ge 6224 Palatine Avenue, Seattle; 
Nelson, P. A., 165 W. Lake St., Chicago; 
Newell, W. A., Okmulgee, Okla.; 'Newbal:er, 
E. J., Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Newman, L. A. 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Nichols, Henry W., 1645 E. 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago; Nill, William H., 
Massillon, Ohio; Noble, Ralph E., Twenty- 
seventh and Shields Avenues, Chicago; Nordale, 
Carleton E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Nordberg, 
C. V., Electric Building, Butte, Mont.; Norman, 
Sidney, Spokane, Wash.; Norton, Alex. A., 610 
Ashland Block, Chicago; Norton, Edward G., 
6023 Vernon Avenue, Chicago; Norwood, J., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

O'Brien, T. H., Dawson, N. Mex.; O’Brien, 
J. H., Marquette Building, Chicago; i 
W. D., Lincoln, Ill.; O’Connor, F. B., 1922 Gas 
Building, Chicago; Osgood, Samuel | wW. 1229 
First National Bank Building, Chicago; ‘Owen, 
R. C., Henryetta, Okla. 

Pace, T.,J., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pancoast, 
A. L., Okmulgee, Okla.; Pank, Alfred, Chicago; 
Pardee, T., 613 Marquette Building, Chicago; 
Parks, C. A., 2023 Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
Parks, Edw. W., Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Parsons, 
Floyd W., Tenth Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York; Parson, Harry W., 1734 First 
National Bank, Chicago; Paterson, Gordon, 
Duluth, Minn.; Payne, Henry Mace, 3715 
Woolworth Building, New York City; Peterson, 
A. W., Haynes, N. D.; Pearce, E. L., Marquette, 
Mich.; Pette, W. R., 419 W. Twelfth Street, 
Chicago; Payton, J. T., Marquette Building, 
Chicago; Philips, N. A., 6301 Gunnison Street, 
Chicago; Phillips, W. E., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Pickering, Harvie, Okmulgee, Okla.; Pickering, 
Levi, Okmulgee, Okla.; Pill, John R., Corona, 
Ala.; Planck, C. E., 1505 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago; Pogue, Joseph E., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; Pollock, A. W., An- 
troni, Pa.; Pope, George, Hartford, Conn.; 
Potter, Robert J., Okmulgee, Okla.; Pendergast, 
Rovkefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Preston, A. R., Okmulgee, Okla.; Price, 
Max T., Charleston, W. Va.; Price, Stanley, 510 
Sycamore, Coffeyville, Kans.; Pruden, H. B., 
1903 McCormick Building, Chicago; Purdue, 
A. H., Nashville, Tenn. 

Quong, Harry, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Rakow, Sam, Henryetta, Okla.; Rannd, W. E., 
1900 Republic Building, Chicago; Ranker, J. D., 
Chicago, Ill.; Raftery, Thomas J., 345 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago; Rasdon, W. W., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Ray, H. C., University 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Read, Thomas W., 55 Wall 
Street, New York; Redmond, M. W., 710 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; Redden, H. R. 
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Ainling Brcs. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Reed, M. C., 
1506 E. Sixty-third Place, Chicago; Reese, E. A., 
Hubbard, Iowa; Reese, John P., Gilespie, II1.; 
Reynolds, C. P., Henryetta, Okla.; Rhcdehamel, 
G. C., 601 Hyde Block, Spokane, Wash.; Rice, 
Geo. S., Washington, D. C.; Richardson, Evans 
T., Oatman, Ariz.; Richards, J. T., 5441 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago; Richards, T. S., 9545 S. 
Robey Street, Chicago; Richards, M. E., 
Crystal Falls, Mich.; Rittman, Walter F., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Roach, Chas., Okmulgee, Okla.; 
Robb, David, West Terre Dante, Ind.; Roberts, 
C. M., Okmulgee, Okla.; Roberts, Warren R., 
McCormick Building, Chicago; Robinson, J. H., 
Prescott, Ariz.; Robirds, Edw. E., 507 S. Clinton 
Street, Chicago; Rodgers, E. Ellsworth, Cran- 
brook, B. C.; Rogers, W. J., Pottsville, Pa.; 
Rosenthal, M. G., Mining World, Chicago; 
Rosenthal, S., Mining World, Chicago; Rothrech, 
E. Paul, 6031 Ellis Avenue, Chicago; Rowell, 
H. C., Valparaiso, Ind.; Ruhl, Otto, Joplin, Mo.; 
Rupp, Burton S., 209 Boston Building, Chicago. 
Sackrison, E. S., 125 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago; Saeger, W. C., 711 Cuyahoga Building, 
Cleveland Ohio; Sager, F. W., 458 McCormick 
Building, Chicago; Sample, "Joseph E., Hill 
Building, New York, N. Y.; Sanderson, W. _ ba 
Henryetta, Okla.; Sands, H. T., 1052 G. & E. 
Building, Denver; Savage, G. M. .. 75 Ruggery 
Building, Columbus, Ohio; Sawtelle, E. S., 
Cincinnati; Sayers, W. W., "4041 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago; Schaffer, W., 1530 Lee Street, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Schmick, W. L., 908 Wainwright 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.; Schmitzel, Henry, 
Deadwood, S. D.; Scholz, Carl, 139 W. Van 
Buren, Chicago; Scholz, O. F., Lacon, II1.; 
Schnyer, C. R., 1379 E. Fifth-seventh Street, 
Chicago; Schuber, A. R., 1510 Morse Avenue, 
Chicago; Scollard, Michael, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Scott, O. G., 327 S. Fifth Street, Springfield, I1l.; 
W. F. Scott, 2001 Prairie Avenue, Chicago; 
Seaman, H. W., 719 Rookery, Chicago; Search, 
H. M., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sebastian, Don B., 
La Salle Station, Chicago, care of C. R. I. & P. 
R. R.; Sebring, T., Nowata, Okla.; Seeber, R. R., 
Winona, Mich.; Seamann, Henry I., Denver, 
Colo.; Semple, F. H., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago; Seidl, Hans E., Tenth Floor, Fisher 
Building, Chicago; Sercombe, Parker H., 619 S. 
Fifteenth Avenue, Maywocd, IIl.; Seymour, 
Charles M., Knoxville, Tenn.; Schakelford, 
W.R., Webb City, Mo.; Sharp, J. H., 829 Hearst 
Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Shaw, R. A., 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago; Sherman, A. H., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago; Sherwood, M. 
W., 1010 Fisher gy, Chicago; Shick, Roy, 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Shive, S. S., 332 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; Schock, Dave, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Short, Frank H., Fresno, Cal.; Simpson, 
George N., 4834 S. Halsted Street, Chicago; 
Short, R. P., Okmulgee, Okla.; Simpson, 
Windber, Sisley, Geo. E., "517 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago; Skidmore, W. H., Columbis, 
Kans.; Skinner, A. P..W., 507 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago; Skinner, Ernest, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Slingheff, W. H., 165 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago; Small, Harry H., 4834 Halsted Street, 
Chicago; Smith, C. T., Okmulgee, Okla.; Smith, 


Hugh Calvin, First National Bank Building, 
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Chicago; Smith, H. I., Urbana, IIl.; Smith, 
Forrest B., 5861 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago; 
Smith, George Otis, Washington, D. C.; Smith, 
L. H., 915 Old Colony Building, Chicago; 
Smith, Thos. D., Pottsville, Pa.; Snyder, H. R., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Snyder, W. [x Brazil, Ind.; 

Somerville, Thos., 1550 E. Sixty ‘fourth Street, 
Chicago; Soper, E. K., Moscow, Idaho; Stander, 
Henricus J., Brunswick, Ga.; Straight, Mrs. 
Emma, La Salle Hotel; Straight, W. W., Jr., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Stank, W. L., 120 Broadway, 
Chicago; Steidle, Edward, Washington, D. C.; 

Stock, H. H., Urbana, Ill.; Stone, E. M., 427 S 


Seventeenth Avenue, Maywood, 'Strenll, 


C. N., Salt Lake City; Stronck, H. N., Gas 
Building, Chicago; Swain, Orlando, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; Swain, John D., Gas Building, Chicago; 
Swart, W. G., Duluth, Minn.; Sweeney, C. G., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Tapper, W. R., 1206 Edison Building, Chicago; 
Talmadge, James E., Salt Lake City; Tapper, 
C. A., 516 Monadnock Building, Chicago; 
Tayloe, B. B., Catlin, Ill.; Taylor, F. W., 
tae Colo.; Taylor, H. S., Seattle, Wash.; 
Taylor, S. A., 506 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Terrell, A. D., 1111 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago; Terry, T. W. , Okmul- 
gee, Okla.; Thomas, Eugene, Osbourne, Idaho; 
Thomas, E. P., 63 W. Lake St., Chicago; 
Thompson, J. N., Beggs, Okla.; Thompson, 
R. B., Okmulgee, Okla.; Wm., Beggs, 
Okla.; Thurtell, B. W., 4048 N . Crawford Ave- 
nue, Chicago; "Titus, ‘Louis, Balboa Building, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Traber, Herman L., 
Muskogee, Okla.; Trager, Earl A., 714 W. Oak 
Street, South Bend, Ind.; Tratman, E. E. R., 
1144 Monadnock Block, Chicago; Trontman, 
H. E., 820 Old Colony Building, Chicago; 
Trumbull, L. W., Cheyenne, Wyo.; Tubby, 
Gy Wis 703 Commerce Building, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Tucker, W. C., Binham, Ky.; Tuthill, R. J., 
Miami, Okla.; Tuttle, Jno. A., Harrisburg, Ill. 

Upham, Mrs. NellieC., 128 "Maryland Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.; Unger, Wm. S., 3344 Broad- 
way, Chicago 

Veatch, C. A, 508 Fisher Building, Chicago; 
Vignean, Jos. 2 Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vignos, 
Majar A., Canton, Ohio; Votaw, H. J., 4843 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Wagner, P. A., Southern Hotel, Chicago; 
Waite, F. E., DuBois, Pa.; Walcott, Albert, 
716 S. Kedze Avenue, Chicago; Walker, E. 
Elwood, Okmulgee, Okla.; Wallene, F. O., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Walsh, H. P., Gas Building, 
Chicago; Ward, H. B., University of Chicago; 
Ward, R., Morris, Okla.; Warford, N. L., 1903 
McCormick Building, Chicago; Warren, 
910 Summit Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; Weeks, 
F., Blocker, Okla.; Walter, Hamilton, 1507 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, IIl.; Wells, Iverson 
C., 501 Monadnock Block, Chicago; Wentz, 
J. A., Chariton, Iowa; West, S. A., Old Colony 
Building, Chicago; West, W. C., Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago; Wertzen, John, Coffeyville, 
Kans.; Weitzel, E. H., Pueblo, Colo.; Wetmore, 
L. R., Okmulgee, Okla.; White, C. P., 415 
Marion Building, Cleveland, Ohio; White, F 
Wallace, Bourne Baker Co., Oregon; White, 
FE. E., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago; White, 
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F. C., Morgantown, W. Va.; Whitehead, John 
M., Janesville, Wis.; Whitenton, Robt. T., 
Henryetta, Okla.; W ony Geo. S.,. Kenosha, 
Wis.; W iederanders, E. O., 1427 E. Sixty-sixth 
Place, Chicago; Williams, David, 1112 Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago; Wi illiams, 
Chicago, Ill.; Williams, J. E., Streator, IIL; 
Williams, Prof. S. N., 734 N. Fairoaks Avenue, 
Chicago; Williamson, F. O., Old Colony Building, 
Chicago; Willis, Charles F., Tucson, Ariz.; 
Wilmot, W. G., Chicago, Ill.; Wilms, O. N., 
709 Barry Avenue, Chicago; Wilson, H. M., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wilson, R. J., Marissa, IIL; 
Winfrey, A. R., Okmulgee, Okla.; Wing, David 
L., Washington, D. C.; Wolcott, Herbert B., 
305 Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo.; Woodbudge, 
C. M., 1714 E. Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago; 
Woodford, R. W., Cleveland, Ohio; Wooton, 
Paul, Washington, D. C.; Ww ork, Fitzjames, 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Worth, D., Kingman, Ariz.; 
Worth, F. C., 4645 Maiden Street, Chicago; 
Wright, F. P., Bevie, Ky.; Wright, William, 
517 Drexel Building, Philadelphia; Wright, W. 
H., 3234 Park Avenue, Chicago; Wuerzinger, 
T. M., Rector Building, Chicago; Wuerzinger, 
H. C., Rector Bldg., Chicago. 

Yeaton, Walter J., 6031 Ellis Avenue, Chicago; 
Young, C. M., Urbana, Ill.; Young, W. M., 
Beggs, Okla.; Young, King H., Washington, 


Zeon, E. N., Morganstown, W. Va. 

Esmond, T. C., Jerome, Ariz. 

Von Schlegell, T., Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. 


URGES ACTION ON BILL 
ENCOURAGING RESEARCH 


“A step which may well bring most valu- 
able and far-reaching results is that sought 
by a bill which has been before Congress for 
several years, which aims at the national en- 
couragement of research. It was introduced 
and supported by the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges of the separate states and it 
calls for the establishment of an experiment 
station in each with an annual Federal ap- 
propriation of $15,000. There seemed good 
precedent for such a move. A very similar 
plan has been carried out in the state agri- 
cultural stations and by many states addi- 
tional support has been given to this work, 
so that the country as a whole has long seen 


the good results. It was thought that very 


similar methods devoted to original, new, 
and experimental work in other engineering 
fields was warranted by the country’s need 
for constructive research, the study of its 
supplies of untouched raw materials, and the 
developmnet and education of engineers. 

“Every engineer who is interested in the 
advancement of his profession and in the wel- 
fare of the country will do well to follow the 
details and progress of this bill and lend it such 
support or constructive criticism as is possible.” 
(Extract from_the Mining Congress Conven- 
tion paper of Dr. W. R. Whitney.) 
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Personals 


M. M. Valerius and V. H. McNutt have 
returned to Tulsa after a six weeks’ business 
visit to the East. 

C. T. Griswold, of the Associated Geological 
Engineers, is in Wyoming, and Ernest Mar- 
quardt, of the same organization, is in 
Kansas. 


Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau of 
Mines, was in New York the latter part of 
November consulting with John Hays Hammond 
and John L. Ricketts with regard to the smelter 
smoke problem at Anaconda. Dr. J. K. Clem- 
ents, acted as director during Mr. Manning’s 
absence. 


Charles F. Willis, director of the Arizona 
Bureau of Mines, was in Washington following 
the Mining Congress Convention. Mr. Willis 
was in personal charge of the Arizona exhibit 
which was an interesting feature of the Chicago 
meeting. 


E. P. Mathewson has resigned as manager of 
the production works of the Anaconda Copper 
Company to accept a position as general manager 
of the British American Nickel Corporation at 
Sudberry, Ontario. His headquarters will be at 
Toronto. 


S. A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was a caller 
at the Washington office of the American 
Mining Congress, on Monday, November 21. 


SAFETY AND COMPENSATION 
ADD TO COAL PRICE 


“The increased safety in the coal mines that 
has come through the combined efforts of the 
coal companies, the State inspectors, and the 
Federal Bureau of Mines necessarily involves 
some increase in cost of operation, but the few 
cents per ton thus added to the cost is a small 
price to pay for the satisfaction of having the 
stain of blood removed from the coal we buy. 
That form of social insurance which is now en- 
forced through the workman’s compensation 
laws alone adds from 2 to 5 cents a ton to the 
cost of coal.’’ (Extract from the address of 


Geo. Otis Smith at the Mining Congress Con- 


vention.) 


“The prospector is the product and child of 
the American Mining Law. If he is a desirable 
one, it will be well worth while to ascertain what 
there is in the law that has produced him, and 
keeps him with us.” (Extract from address of 
F. W. Van Wagenan, at the Mining Congress 
Convention.) 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


RADIUM IS FOUND IN 
TWO TYPES OF MINERALS 


Radium is found in two principal types of 
minerals. As pitchblende, occurring only in 
granitic rocks, and in the oxidized minerals 
which have been formed probably from the 
breaking down of pitchblende and have been 
carried to other places in solution. The prin- 
cipal mineral of the oxidized group is carnotite, 
the yellow and generally powdery mineral which 
is found in considerable quantities in south- 
western Colorado and southeastern Utah. 

Other oxidized minerals, such as torbernite 
and autunite are found in the veins which carry 
pitchblende or in the oxidized portions of those 
veins which are thought to have contained 
pitchblende at one time. They are of little 
commercial value, although they have been 
mined as a source of radium in Portugal and 
South Australia, 


MUST MAKE PUBLIC REALIZE 
IMPORTANCE OF MINING 


“One of the most important lessons for the 
people of the United States, as the late Dr. 
Holmes pointed out, is to realize the importance 
of the mining industry; and a means of teaching 
them some part of this lesson has been found in 
the publication of dividends paid by the prin- 
cipal mining companies.” (Extract from address 
of C. A. Tupper, at the Mining Congress Con- 
vention.) 


How Otolok Stops the ‘‘Scraps”’ 
OTOLOK is a registered letter, a certified check and 
a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 

It sends the loaded car from the coal face to the 
tipple, through half a dozen hands with the original 
check securely locked in place so it can not possibly 
be tampered with. 
All check Bay uabbles are stopped, the moment 
OTOLOK is fixed in places It is easy, cheap and 
absolutely fool-and-crook-proof. 
Write us for full information. 

THE MINES OTOLOK CO. 
House Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We will send it post paid if 
you write for it. You will 
find in it much information of 
interest and value to engineers 
and works managers: tables, 
data, etc. It also contains de- 
scriptions and illustrations of 
our complete line of 


“Reliance” & “Sea Lion” 


WATER PROOF 


LEATHER BELTING 


These standard Brands of superior leather Belting are made in a modern factory 
by skilled workmen from selected hides, all oak bark tanned. You can depend 
on them to handle the most difficult drives with a minimum of stoppage or 
repairs. Run tighter and wear longer than most high grade leather belts. 
These brands of Belting deserve consideration and trial by the influential 
membership of the American Mining Congress. 


Write today for free illustrated cata- 
logue. English or Spanish. Responsible 
merchants wanted in open territory to 
represent our interests. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
Makers of Superior Leather Belting 
Cable address ‘‘Reliance-Chicago” 
102 North Green Street 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
(34) 
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Thorne, Neale & Company 
Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Colliertes— Agents for 
ANTHRACITE Pardee Bros. & Co. 
’ AND 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.; Lackawanna, BITUMIN OoUS 


D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, “B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E’’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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Moore than Two Million 
Boiler H-P Equipped 


Vulcan Soot Cleaners increase boiler efficiency 
by 5 per cent to 10 per cent as compared to hand 
blowing. With a boiler cleaned by a Vulcan Soot 
Cleaner, you can carry overloads at the same 
efficiency as formerly obtained at normal load. 

Our ntnety-page text-book and catalog on “‘Soot 
and the Vulcan Soot Cleaner’ will show you how ' 
to do it. It illustrates soot in colors—something entirely 
different. Write today. It’s free. 


HAYS GAS Information on any HAYS 
ANALYSIS one or all of these DRAFT 
INSTRUMENTS lines sent on request. GAGES 


ECLIPSE SMOKE INDICATOR 


VULCAN FUEL ECONOMY CoO. 


i New name of G. L. Simonds &,Co. 
505 Gaff Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DUNCAN FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


Mining Cars, Car Wheels, 
Revolving Screens, Shaker 
Screens, Fans 


and all kinds of 
Vs Mining Machinery 


ALTON, ILL. 


Products 


We manufacture the following: Mine Cars, Self Oiling, Roller 
Oiling and Plain Wheels, Roller Bearing Wheels, Car Irons, Shaker 
Screens, Revolving Screens, Self Dumping and Plain Cages, Weigh 
Hoppers, Etc. 


Duncan Hercules 
Truck 


Is constructed with pressed stee! 
channels that hold the boxes in perfect 
alignment, running all the way across 
the car and thus preventing them from 
getting out of line. It has the bolts 
tunning through the bottom of the car, 
going through the axle boxes, pressed 
steel channels and wooden bottom, and 
the heads are protected on the inside 
of the car by a washer also, which does 
not allow the bolts to wear the wood 
and cause the axle to get out of line. 
The pressed channels are not of the 
ordinary rolled type channel, but are 
made from 44-inch plate, and the de- 
formed part of the channel in the center 
= it greater strength and also wider 

ring on the bottom of the car, allow- : 
ing the bolts to be placed further apart and giving a greater rigidity than is 
accomplished by the ordinary rolled channel section. The deformed part et 
of the channel that is formed in the center takes the place of the flanges ordi- 
narily used, and in addition to this gives it greater strength owing to the width 
of this deformed section. The flanges that come in contact with the boxes are ‘a 
iven down tight on either side of the axle box when the car is assembled, and 
there is no play between the channel and the box. 


Duncan Roller Bearing Wheel 


Special features of this wheel are the loose steel washers No. 6, as shown in cut, which go in the front and back 
the wheel hub, also the axle boxes project over the hub of the wheel and are felt packed poet the pr tend of ae 
and the loss of grease, as is also the case with the wheel cap on the front end of the wheel. The axles are cold rolled 
steel, and the cages used in the wheels are constructed so that the fiv 


d us " e bars are riveted through the washer on either 
end making a very rigid cage which cannot be forced apart by the action of the rollers. ° 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 


Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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Investigate 
This New 
Mining 
Transit 


== it is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers" 


is lly designed to meet their e Tequ tement. 
iiss all the distinctive advantages of the improved 
H. B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 


- silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 
and telescope —_ slide, detachable leveling head. 
Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. 
Guarantee “next instrument investment 
investigating this new H. & B. now. postal req’ 
complete details and actual 


ligation. 
Write us today for catalog. 
HELLER & BRIGHTLY 


Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACOMBER AND WHYTE 
ROPE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


HOISTING ROPES 


INCLINE ROPES 
HAULAGE ROPES 
TAIL ROPES 
AND WIRE ROPE FOR EVERY USE 


SOLE MAKERS 
“MONARCH” PATENT 


MINE CAR HITCHING 
(Safe, Sane and Satisfactory) 


ALSO 


**MONARCH” WHYTE STRAND 
ROPE 


AND 


“KILINDO” PATENT 
NON-ROTATING ROPE 
(Will Not Spin or Twist) 
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A. R. Lettsome & Co. 


Miners’ and Contractors’ 
Supplies 
Room 1521-14 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 
Waterproof, Fireproof Mine Brattice-Cloth, 
Lettsome Textile, Ventilating Tubing, and 


Mining Supplies of all kinds. We shall be 
pleased to he!p sol ve your ventilation problem. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Our Automatic Ship Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a minj- 
mum. We make the largest variety of Mechanical 
Dryers in the world. 


Our Business is to Reduce Your Handling Costs 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & Por & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 
50 Church Street, New Yok City 
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Every Day a Blasting Day 
WHEN BLASTERS LOAD 


Red Cross 
Low Freezing Powder 


Every contractor realizes the impor- 
tance of using explosives insensitive to 
frost. 

Red Cross Powders rarely freeze and 
can be loaded and fired with satisfac- 
tory results in cold weather. 

Safeguard your blasting crew, mini- 
mize your contractors’ risks and extend 
your outdoor working season by blast- 
ing with Red Cross Low Freezing 
Powders. 

Tell us what your blasting work is 
and let our expert field men suggest 
economic and practical methods. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington Delaware 


SUSQUEHANNA 
COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


General Office 
907 COMMERCIAL TRUST 
BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
1305 Old Colony Bldg. 
er 210 Marine Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE . 100 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. . . . 1,2 & 3 Hart Building 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


Selling Agents of the 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
Detroit Copper Mining Co., of Arizona 
Moctezuma Copper Co. 


Electrolytic Copper, Wire Bars, Plates, Ingots 
and Cathodes and P. D. Co. Casting Copper 


Cor. Cliff and John Streets 
NEW YORK 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
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| Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
oo 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 


New Catalogue from press soon. Send for your copy. 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents ; 
Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


Dependable Merchandise 


Mining Machine Cable 


THAT IS MADE RIGHT 


We have specialized on this line for fifteen years, 
and know from having studied service conditions 
what is needed to make mining machine cable 

“wear” properly, both as to material and method 
of construction. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


State quantity and whether duplex, A or B 
construction 


The W. R. Garton Co. 


17 S. Desplaines Street CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS 
PIPE 


Fittings—Valves 


We carry a Large Stock of 


National Steel Pipe 


and 
Byers Genuine 
Wrot Iron Pipe 


Orders receive prompt attention 


THE DAVIES SUPPLY CO. 


400-414 W. Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 
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For Faster Hoisting 
For Greater Output 
For Positive Action 


Install The H. & H. 
Self-Dumping Cage 


The Automatic Car Release and 
the Safety Catch, exclusive features 
of this labor-saving hoist, have a 
decided bearing on the reduction of 
your hoisting charges. 


You will be interested in full details 


Herzler & Henninger 
Machine Works 


Belleville Illinois 


MPERIAL cine EQUIPMENT 


OXY -ACETYLENE PROCESS 


Avoid Shut- downs! 


That tense moment when an important 
machine breaks down—fraught with visions 
of a general shut-down—decreased tonnage— 
lost profits—can generally be overcome by 
having Imperial Equipment on the job. 
With it all broken machinery can be made 
practically as good as new in 
a surprisingly short time. 
Imperial Equipment 
welds everything in 
every- 
thing steel or 
wrought iron. Every 
repair shop 
shee have this com- 
pact, portable, safe, 
and exceedingly eco- 
nomical apparatus. 

Let us show you how 
Imperial Equipment saves 
wonderfully in time, labor, 
and money—how it pays for 
itself in one or two opera- 
tions. Write for facts and 
prices, 

Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co. 
525 S. Racine Avenue 
Chicago 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


Use only the best wearing 


“MATCHLESS” 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 
DUCK BRATTICE CLOTH 


It costs less in the long run 


© © 


Laurin H. Turner & Co. 
160 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PACIFIC TANK 
& PIPE CO. 


Manufacturers 


Water Pipe 
Tanks 
Cyanide Plants 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 
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HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 
We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, 
Member American Electrochemical Society 
Member American Mining Congress. 


511 Hammond Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn’t that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


That’s what you pay for, and should 
receive. Let us prove by actual test 
in your own mine what a real UP TO 
THE MINUTE car wheel will do. 
Every wheel leaving our factory is 
deeply chilled and annealed—GUAR- 
ANTEED to give perfect service. 
Date cast on every wheel and should 
it fail within a reasonable time (you 
to be the judge) we agree to replace 
FREE OF CHARGE. We take the 
risk—you’re the judge. Think it 
over. Let us quote you now. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 
Murphysboro, Illinois 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


Hi 


| Phillips 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. - 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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A Straight Face— 
A Square Place 


The GOODMAN 
Straightface Machine 


1. Traveling with its cutter arm in mid position the machine arrives at the facesin the room. 

2. Anchor hole is drilled (by power), anchor set, feed rope attached and cutter arm swung to the 

3. Cutter chain is started, and the cutter arm digs its way into the face as the feed rope is wound in. 

4. Straight face cut is made by swinging the arm to the left, in which movement it is caused to 
withdraw by cam action in such manner as to maintain straight line cutting. __ ? 

5. Face cut continues to left-hand rib, the cutter arm advancing by cam action to continue straight 


ace. 
6. Cut finished by backing the machine along the track using feed rope attached to a jack set 
behind. 


Full details in Bulletin 121-M. 
GOODMAN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham 
St. Louis Denver Seattle 
(48) 


‘NO CRANK TO YANK’? 


The Sullivan 
Pnufeed Rotator 
A Drifting Drill without a Feed-screw 


something new in rock drill design, a Sullivan 
Self-Rotating Water Hammer Drill mounted 
on an automatic air feed, for drifting, slicing, 
slabbing, and other mining work. This 
drilling rig has demonstrated its high cutting 
speed and economy under many conditions 
of service, in numerous mining fields. 

The Rotator can be detached from this 
mounting by loosening three nuts, and then 
becomes a self-rotating hand drill of great 
speed. 


Get Bulletin 3570-A 


Sullivan Machinery 
Company 


122 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEPPED 
MULTI-BLADED 


MINE 


Remarkable Results Obtained on Test at 
the Essen Mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


8’ x 3’ 6” Fan Delivered 160,000 Cubic 
Feet at 3” Water Gauge Operating at 212 RPM. 


Percentage Results: 


. Mechanical Efficiency 84.3% | 
Manometric Efficiency 81.6% 
Volumetric Capacity 431% 


There is a REASON WHY such Companies as the 


U.S. Steel Corporation Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Berwind White Coal Mfg. Co. Madison Coal Corporation 
Pocahontas Cons. Coal Co. The New River Co. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co. M. A. Hanna Co. 

Utah Fuel Co. Youghiougheny & Ohio Coal.Co. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. and hundreds of 
others are using the JEFFREY STEPPED MULTI-BLADED 
FANS. 


“ANSWERED” —They require less poWtr than any 


other fan heretofore offered 


Bulletin No. 183-58 tells you why—Actual tests prove all our claims 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton 
Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
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